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INSTRUCTION FOR THE MANAGEMENT, TRAINING 
AND USE OF THE WAR DOGS BY THE 
JAEGER (SHOOTERS’) BATTALION. 


Translated from the German for the Second Division, General Staff, U.S. A., 
by Captain George A. Skinner, Assistant Surgeon, U. S. A. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The extraordinary intelligence of dogs, their docility and watch- 
fulness, the sharpness of certain senses, their attachment to men and 
their swiftness of foot, are qualities which combine to make them 
useful for military purposes. 

Especially is the dog useful in trailing and watch duty; as a bearer 
of information to advance patrols; for assistance with the mails; for 
maintaining communication between the post and the outposts, also 
between different portions of the outposts. 


1. Breed. Requirements for the Trained War Dog. 

2. The most perfect dog for military purposes is found in the 
breed of Airedale Terriers. The trial with the short-haired German 
Pointers will be continued until further orders. Great care is to be 
_ observed that only pure bred dogs of known and good stock are 
selected for use; all doubtful material is to be rejected. 

(B.) Qualifications for the Trained War Dogs. 

3. For a trained war dog the following points are essential : 

That he has undergone and mastered the thorough instruction of 
the training room. ° 
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That he can deliver a message, i. e., from the advance patrol to 
the main body and return to his original post, thus keeping communi- 
cation between these two bodies. 

That he remain lying down (on guard). 

That he is watchful and reports the zpproach of a stranger to the 
post. 

II. Breeding and Management of the Young Dogs Prior to the 
Beginning of their Training. 

(A) BREEDING. 


4. The battalion, through breeding and purchase, must obtain 
the above described dogs. The proportion of trained dogs for the 
company is at least two, while more than twelve to a battalion will 
not be allowed. To avoid the production of an inferior breed it is 
necessary to procure new blood through purchase of whelps of the 
best pedigree, or by breeding the bitches of one organization with 
thoroughly tried dogs from a neighboring battalion. : 

5. The selection of the dogs for breeding is to be undertaken with 
great care, and is one of the principal duties of the officer in charge. 
Next to the purity of the breed of the dogs, pre-eminently is to be 
placed their utility. Physical beauty should form no part of the selec- 
tion of dogs for breeding purposes. 

In selecting dogs and bitches the officer should so choose that the 
best characteristics of both will be reproduced. So for an otherwise 
good, but somewhat slow, heavy bitch, a very active, fleet dog should 
be chosen, and for a faithful, but not — bright dog, an es- 
pecially intelligent bitch. 

Dogs with small flat chests, with long weak backs, poor legs, bright, 
unpleasing color, poor noses, subject to disease, and which in any way 
do not seem qualified to serve as war dogs, should positively be 
rejected from the pack. 

6. Each battalion must have a strong iron barred kennel with an 
absolutely safe lock for the bitches in heat. It is even recommended 
that this kennel have gratings built around it to insure the bitch from 
the approach of the dog. 

The bitch is confined in this kennel at the beginning of heat and is 
not allowed to go out except chained and in charge of a keeper. The 
keeper alone has a key to the kennel, and is therefore responsible 
that the bitch is not falsely covered. The bitch 1s thus confined about 
four weeks, or at any rate as long as necessary for the rutting to 
cease. The Officer in Charge designates the duration of the con- 
finement of the bitch to the kennel. 
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7. The best time to breed the bitches in between the months of 
December and April; the pups come then in the early spring or sum- 
mer, at a time in which the younger dogs are able to get the necessary 
exercise in the open air. Most fall and winter born pups are ruined 
by the effects of the cold. 

8. The period of gestation of the bitch is nine weeks. Shortly 
before the pups are to be born the bitch is brought to a detached 
kennel, which is supplied with plenty of clean straw. At this time, as 
also during the period of suckling, the food should be plentiful and 
nourishing, and it is best to give from one to two liters of milk per 
day according to the size of the bitch. 

When the bitch has whelped, the officer in charge should make 
the selection of the pups; more than five pups must not be left with 
the bitch ; with weak and young bitches this number should be reduced 
to three. The selection must be made within the first eight days. In 
the selection, dogs that do not show their breeding, those brightly 
marked, as well as weak and delicate pups should not be chosen. 
Bitches should be retained for breeding purposes only. With a large 
litter it is not well to remove all the rejected pups at once. 

The shortening of the tail follows, under the supervision of the 
Attending Officer, within the first four weeks. 

9g. The young dogs, especially at first, and even up to the age of 
six or eight months, are very sensitive to cold and wet and must be 
very carefully protected from climatic changes. For protection 
against vermin, especially flees, they should be frequently cleaned. 

At the age of six weeks the young dogs are taken away from 
the mother at intervals, which are gradually lengthened, and fed with 
good milk from a flat plate and later with dog biscuit, in addition. 
Finely chopped fresh meat is healthful for young dogs and is eagerly 
taken. From the beginning a little salt should be added to the milk, 
as well as to other food, at each feeding period. 

10. Not earlier than the age of ten weeks, better somewhat later, 
the dogs may be sent to another battalion. 

(B) Management of the Young Dogs Prior to the beginning of 
Training. 

11. The young dogs should not, from the first, be allowed out 
of the kennel without supervision. They should have as much exer- 
cise as possible in a closed yard with other young dogs of about the 
same age, or under the inspection of the trainer, may be allowed to 
tumble about. Up to the seventh month the young dogs should not 
be taken to any training exercises. While they should be out in the 
barrack yard and in the room much of the day in the company of their 
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trainers, the young dogs should be confined at night and during the 
necessary military absence of their keepers. 

12. Food should be given three times daily during the first year 
and should be rich and nourishing. Good milk is unsurpassed until 
the ninth month. The young dogs must always have good food and 
care. 

13. About the seventh month the trainer begins to teach the 
young dog to lead with a rope. For an exercise room a sufficiently 
large, light room should be chosen, for example, the gymnasium at a 
time when not in use, the barrack floor, the company dining hall or 
an empty room. 

A training collar is fitted to the dog and the training line fastened 
to this by a simple knot. The line close to the collar is held in the 
left hand, the rest of the line held with the right hand resting quietly 
on the hip. The trainer then goes straight ahead ignoring any objec- 
tion of the dog; next with the left hand close to the side so that the 
dog must follow with his nose close behind the left knee. As soon 
as the dog follows the trainer quietly they should go into the open 
yard. The pup will very soon spring forward; the trainer makes a 
sharp turn to the left and calls to the dog a sharp “back,” pulling 
him back with the line. 

14. When the dog has learned the call “back,” it is well to walk 
through the barrack yard, for training purposes. The dog must fol- 
low quietly at the left side of the trainer with loose line, without run- 
ning ahead or remaining behind. The walks are taken daily for a 
week ; at the beginning, however, not longer than fifteen minutes, then 
gradually increasing until an hour is used. 

From the beginning the dogs must be trained not to yelp at 
strange men, and an inclination to bark at their approach early 
checked. On the other hand, growling at an approaching stranger, 
especially in the twilight or darkness, is to be encouraged. 

15. Where game may be expected, the young dog must be kept 
tied on the line so that he will never acquire the taste for hunting. 
The trainer must early seek such regions with the leashed dog, e. g., 
rabbit or pheasant preserves—and restrain him through the commands 
“steady,” “back” and light pulls on the line if he should start for- 
ward. The trainer should not thereby call the dog’s attention to any 
passing game, much less set the dog after game and then punish him, 
but should pass all game unnoticed. If the dog comes to a fresh 
trail he must be restrained from lowering his head by the command 
“steady.” 

16. After the ninth month, or in especially well developed, bright 





dogs earlier, they should be allowed to take part in prize running, 
and by association they will in a short time develop muscle, lungs and 
the passion for running. 

17. During target practice, to which the young dog should be 
taken as early as possible in order to accustom him to the report of the 
gun, when the trainer cannot personally attend him he should be 
tied very short. Should the dog show any indication to shy he should 
not be whipped. 

18. It should be strictly forbidden for any persons, except the 
trainer and his assistants to beemployed with the dogs, or for them to 
play with them or feed them. The troops must be carefully instructed 
in this matter. 


Ill. The Training Room. 


(A) GENERAL RULES. 


19. Each dog must be handled with tact and with regard for his 
own disposition. As there are bright and dull, tractible and ungov- 
ernable men, so there are willing and stubborn, easily and difficultly 
trained dogs. With some dogs one can correct a fault by a rebuking 
word, while with others the whip is necessary. It is the especial duty 
of the trainers to learn the disposition of each pupil and speak to him 
in the same manner during the whole course of training. The Officer 
in Charge will oversee the allotment of the dogs to the trainers, that 
nervous, bright dogs have especially quiet trainers, and in the case of 
a blunder in the choice of trainers the change to another person should 
be made at once. 

20. Punishment should only be given when the trainer is con- 
vinced that the dog understands the lesson well and through stubborn- 
ness, playfulness, etc., will not perform. Therefore, a young, un- 
trained dog should usually not be punished, and never with the whip. 
Temptation should never be thrown in the dog’s way, as, for example, 
if a dog is passionately fond of hunting, he should be kept on the line 
while 1n a country where game abounds. Should the dog, however, 
misbehave himself in spite of these precautions, he should be repre- 
manded by harsh words, through confinement in the kennel, or by 
being tied short on the chain. These last punishments are, however, 
only to be given to dogs that are over six months old. During the 
training, punishment is not to be entirely avoided ; too frequent punish- 
ments will, however, be a sign of awkwardness on the part of the 
trainer. Actually stubborn dogs are seldom found, and never among 
thoroughbred dogs. 

21. If a dog deserves punishment the trainer must never lose 








his temper. The officer in charge will observe that the proper punish- 
ment is always given, and that a violent and easily excited person is 
not assigned as a trainer. 

22. The punishment with the switch should be seldom given, 
and only for actually stubborn and unwilling dogs. This is best done 
quietly, and sufficiently heavy blows be given over the back and thighs. 
Prior to punishment the dog is tied up, and after punishment he must 
still be kept on the line for a short time. The dog must be struck 
only with the above mentioned whip and the use of any other object 
is forbidden. . 

23. A dog should never be dragged with the training collar for 
punishment. The punishment is given by a short jerk. 

The principal advantages of the spiked collar is that the dog will 
punish himself by misconduct, for example, by pulling forward 
when he sees something wild, or when he will not follow on the line. 

24. A good punishment for stubborn dogs is starvation and fas- 
tening them up with the chain—not the line—so that the dog can only 
sit down, not lie down. Hunger and fatigue will make the dog very 
obedient. The punishment is especially impressive if the trainer, 
after obtaining the desired obedience, rewards the dog with food. 

25. As a reward for zeal and obedience, pieces of bread or meat 
may be given at short intervals during the training hour and caresses 
by stroking, patting and kind words. It is very important that the 
trainer on each occasion of praise or censure, should use the same 
words. Such expressions as “steady,” “attention,” “well done, my 
dog,” are quickly impressed on the memory of the young dog. 


26. When a dog that deserves punishment will not come to you, 
do not go after him or toward him, but rather step back a few steps, 
at the same time calling him. It is a mistake to carry the whip hid- 
den and then coax the dog up for punishment; in this manner he. 
loses all confidence in the trainer and is in danger of becoming cowed. 
If the dog cowers at the touch, the punishment with the whip must be 
stopped for a time and if necessary another method of punishment 
adopted. 


27. The trainer must get his pupils thoroughly used to him. The 
dog can learn much in this manner. The training hour remains al- 
ways an absolute requirement and must be strictly adhered to. 

28. Outside the training hour nothing should be required of the 
dog that has not been thoroughly taught before. The execution of the 
lesson must be done with energy. The teacher must never yield to 
the will of the dog even in the least matter. 








29. The training advances slowly from easy to difficult exercises. 
A departure from the above mentioned method is only permitted with 
the consent of the Officer in Charge. 

A new exercise should not be given until the preceding work is 
well learned. 

30. The training should always take place before the dog is fed. 
The ljength of the training hour cannot be definitely fixed ; sometimes 
an object can be accomplished in one-fourth to one-half hour, while 
at other times two hours are sufficient. In general, this rule is of 
value: “If everything goes well we stop early ; if it goes badly we stop 
late.” The reward for the well executed lesson is the food that they 
will receive from the trainer at the end of the training hour. If at 
one time an exercise is not made clear to the dog, or it is necessary to 
resort to punishment, it 1s best to close the hour with some exercise 
that the dog knows well. If this does not go well, stop the training, 
lock the dog in the room or kennel, and wait a few hours until teacher 
and pupil are rested—then make another trial. 


(B) THe TEACHER. 


31. The entire training of the dogs of a battalion should be in 
the hands of an earnest, experienced officer—Second or First Lieuten- 
ants—with them the teaching staff, the trainers of the dogs and their 
assistants, chosen from the sergeants or other enlisted men. 


32. The teachers or trainers of the dogs are sergeants, corporals 
or privates selected for their quiet, determined character, and who are 
suitable through education and training. That they have previously 
trained dogs is not necessary; it is enough that they have the desire 
to possess the ability, the zeal and diligence to learn, and that their 


enlistment should keep them in the service of the company a consider- 
able time. Privates of the first class are those first in line for this 
branch of the service. 

The oldest sergeant assists the officer in the superintendence of the 
entire war dog service. 


33- In further course of training the assistants are assigned to 
trainers, which choice is regulated by the above mentioned qualifica- 
tions, because they are then prepared to take the place of outgoing 
trainers. Frequent changes among trainers and assistants should be 
avoided. 

34. The officer, with premission of the Company Commander, 
assigns the instructors. In case of disagreement, the battalion com- 
mander decides the matter for the best interest of the service. 





DUTIES OF THE OFFICER IN CHARGE. 


35. Under his jurisdiction comes the furnishing of the dog ma- 
terial; the distribution of dogs among the companies; the superin- 
tendence of ‘the raising of the young dogs; the superintendence of 
feeding and attendance of dogs, and, above all, their training. He 
must prepare, guide and direct the teaching staff through constant in- 
struction. 

36. The following suggestions will serve him as a guide in these 
matters. The instruction of the trainers by the Officer in Charge 
should seek to accomplish the following points: Instructions in train- 
ing by means of a course that must be closely adhered to; instruction 
in the keeping of a day book and the examination of the same. Inter- 
ruptions which come in the course of the training should be investi- 
gated and mistakes remedied by the officer. 

It is furthermore the duty of the officer to determine whether or 
not the trainers have those qualifications which are to be expected of 
them ; it should be his endeavor to encourage and stimulate to untiring 
effort, if they lack such, through example and instruction. 


(D) Artictes NECESSARY FOR THE TRAINING AND EQUIPMENT OF 
Docs. 


(These rules and regulations for training are taken from the 
work, “The Training and Management of Useful Dogs,” by Ober- 
lander, fourth enlarged revised edition, Newdamm, 1899, edited by K. 
Newman, price 6 marks. The apparatus prescribed by articles 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, can be procured from Edward Ketter, Highstreet, 67, Cologne.) 

37. (1) The training collar is a leather strap with the upper 
edges turned sharply outward. 

(2) The dog whistle is adjusted for low or loud blast, and is 
especially adapted for war dogs, because the tone 1s so different from 
that of the other Jaeger whistle. 

(3) A leather chain for leading the dog. 

(4) Two leather straps, one of which is intended for the trainer 
and the other for his assistant. These straps are made of strong calf 
leather 1% c. m. wide. The upper end is arranged so as to fasten 
with a buckle (for the trainer) and the lower part is about 85 c. m. 
long and has a strong snap at the end. 

(5) The collar is from 50 to 60 c. m. long and fastens with a 
simple buckle. A second strap 2 c. m. wide is sewed onto this collar 
on which is fastened a small metal plate, having the name of the 
battalion and the number of the company engraved thereon; for 
example: 
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Jaeger Battalion 6, 4th Company. 
also two or three common brass rings are sewed about 10 c. m. apart. 
The rings are for the purpose of hooking on the snap attached to the 
. Strap; several rings are advantageous, as one of them is always easily 
reached. 

(6) The leather whip. 

(7) The “training rope ;” this is a hemp rope, about the size of a 
lead pencil and two meters long with a knot at each end. 

(8) The straw bar, made of wheat or rye straw, 40 c. m. long, 
tied in the middle about 15 c. m. wide with strong cord, in a manner 
so as to form a cylinder about 5 c. m. in diameter. A bunch of straw, 
a fur cone or other similar object is inserted at the ends, loose straw 
drawn over it and securely tied. The middle or concave part of the 
bar is the part which the dog should grasp. 

(9) The message case, made of tin, adjusted so as to be fastened 
to the collar, is about 12 c. m. long. and 3% c. m. in diameter ; the top 
of this case is secured by a spring snap. 

38. The training of the dog to be carried on indoors will begin 
at the age of one year, or, according to his physical and mental de- 
velopment, one, or two months sooner or later. 

39. Lesson 1. Repetition of exercises laid down in part 2 until 
thoroughly understood. 

40. Lesson 2. “Sit down.” “Here.” The duration of this lesson 
is about six days. The right hand grasps the strap near the collar, 
the left hand resting on the dog’s back presses the hindquarters of the 
dog down and at the same time saying “sit down.” The dog is kept 
in the sitting position for one or two minutes until the call ‘here ;” 
the lesson is repeated until thoroughly understood. - 

The dog being in a sitting position, the trainer now lengthens the 
strap little by little and places himself, always holding the strap in his 
hand, first in front, then to the right, left and behind the dog. Should 
the dog try to rise from the sitting position during this exercise, com- 
mand “sit down.” This lesson is repeated for three or four days 
until the dog allows the trainer to shift his position at willl without 
trying to rise from a sitting position. The trainer now lets the strap 
drop from his hand and increases the distance between himself and 
the dog gradually. All lessons are to be closed with the above exer- 
cises during the training, which is to be carried on in a closed room, 
so as to make the escape of the dog impossible. During the lessons, 
which should alternate with walks, the command “here’’ will now be 
replaced with a light whistle until the dog learns to obey the whistle 
as if the word “here” were used. The trainer now increases the dis- 











tance between himself and the sitting dog steadily, posts himself in 
the doorway, and later on even leaves the room altogether, until the 
dog will keep a sitting position at least fifteen minutes without rising. 

In the course of the following lessons all former lessons will con- 
stantly be repeated and increased. 

41. Lesson 3. “Fetch.” Duration about eight days. The dog 
is in the sitting position. The trainer, holding the straw bar in his 
right hand, places himself at a right half face in front of the dog, holds 
the straw before his mouth, and gently laying the left hand from above 
over the fangs, open his mouth, by pressure of the thumb and middle 
finger, and at the same time with his right hand placing the straw bar 
easily behind the fangs in the mouth of the dog. The trainer, en- 
couragingly saying “fetch,” now slowly withdraws the left hand and 
with it supports the dog’s lower jaw, having also let go of the straw 
bar with his right hand. Any attempt of the dog to throw out the 
bar should be prevented with the left hand, at the same time talking 
gently and encouragingly. This lesson should be taught with the 
greatest patience, and under no circumstances, not even with stubborn 
dogs, should be subjected to punishment. Great caution should be 
observed not to hurt the dog’s mouth while opening it and inserting 
the straw bar. To take the bar from the dog the trainer gently says 
“out,” at the same time taking hold of the bar with his right hand 
and gradually withdrawing it from the mouth. After a few lessons 
the dog will know this lesson and at the word “fetch” will of his own - 
accord open his mouth. The trainer now will hold the bar a few 
inches in front of the dog’s mouth and gently push his head with the 
left hand toward the bar until the dog takes hold of it of his own 
accord. The trainer now holds the straw bar a little further off, now 
higher, now lower, but always in easy grasp of the sitting dog. 
While sitting, the dog is now required to hold the straw bar, first for 
a short time, later on for a longer period, in his mouth. Should he, 
however, drop the bar, he will be reproved and after a few walks 
around the room the lesson will be repeated. After the sitting dog 
has learned to hold the bar for a few minutes without dropping it, 
the teacher will pass on to 

42. Lesson 4. Carrying of the straw bar; duration about six 
days. The dog sits with the bar in his mouth; the trainer stands in 
front of the dog facing him. The left hand takes hold of the strap 
about 10 c. m. from the collar, the right hand supporting the lower 
jaw. The trainer commands “here,” at the same time stepping back- 
ward. The dog, anxious to obey the well known command “here” 
will very likely try to drop the bar, but is prevented from doing so 





with the right hand. The left hand will at the same time with the 
strap draw the dog gently forward. Should the lesson be a failure 
and the dog drop the bar, the trainer will, after a few turns about for 
exercise commence again from the beginning with “sit down.” 
Finally, however, the dog will, at first slowly and later with more 
assurance, follow. As the lesson progresses, the trainer will assume 
gradually a more upright position. The right hand gradually releases 
the jaw until he finally turns away from the dog altogether, and the 
dog, the bar between his teeth, follows him at his left side when taking 
walking exercises. 

43. Lesson 5. “Down.” “Here.” Duration about eight days. 
The dog is sitting down, and the strap lies on the ground. The trainer 
places his right hand from above on the neck and the left on the back 
of the dog. At the command “down” the trainer with his right hand 
gently presses the dog down to the floor, his left hand at the same time 
preventing the dog from drawing back. The dog is kept lying flat on 
the floor with his head stretched out for about thirty seconds. Every 
attempt of the dog to rise is frustrated by the pressure of the hands 
of the trainer, who also commands “down.” In this lesson great 
caution is to be observed to see that the training collar is put on right, 
i. e., the spikes at the back of the neck to prevent pricking. The 
trainer now calls “here” and walks several steps or around the room. 
The lesson is to be repeated about twenty times daily. The trainer 
now takes the leather whip in his left hand and places the right on 
the neck of the sitting dog. At the command “down” he gives the 
dog a light touch across the croup so that he will lie down quicker. 

The lesson is to be repeated until the dog, first without the help 
of the right hand, next at the touch of the whip only, and finally at 
the command “down” lies flat on the ground. In the course of this 
lesson the position of the lying dog will be gradually improved until 
he rests flat on the belly, the head being stretched between the fore 
legs. The trainer now rises to stand erect, and should the dog try 
to rise also, he will be given with the command “down” a light blow 
across the shoulders. 

44. Should the dog lie down quietly, the trainer will step right, 
left, or sideways, close to and finally behind the dog, punishing and 
preventing any attempt of the dog to rise or to look back, with a slight 
blow across the shoulders. The’ trainer lastly circles round the dog, 
jumps over his back, etc. If the dog remains in this lying position 
the trainer withdraws gradually increasing the distance, and finally 
leaves the room for a short time, later for a longer period. This les- 
son, which should be interrupted frequently with a repetition of former 








lessons and especially by walking exercises, is gradually increased 
until the dog will keep the lying position for at least an hour without 
moving out of place or raising his head. It is recommended that the 
training hour be closed with this lesson. This lesson requires the 
greatest attention as it is the preliminary exercise for “lying” (on 
guard). During the progress of this lesson make use of the whistle 
instead of the command “here” as in lesson 2. 

45. Lesson 6. “Fetch.” Bringing back the thrown straw bar. 
Duration about 6 days. 

If the dog voluntarily takes hold of the straw bar held in the 
hands of the trainer, either high or low, and carries the same, he is 
made to execute “down.” The bar is now placed about a foot in front 
of the dog’s nose, the left hand grasping the strap, which is left long, 
and at the command “fetch” compels the dog with the help of the 
strap, to creep toward the bar. The right hand moves the bar slightly 
toward the dog so as to assist him in catching 1t. When the dog has 
taken hold of the bar, give the command “here’’ and take a few turns 
around the room. 

The bar is now placed gradually at a greater distance from the 
dog’s mouth, until he at the command “fetch” readily creeps toward 
the bar about three feet away to fetch it. If the dog performs. this 
well, the trainer places the bar at a greater distance and allows the 
dog to rise for the purpose of fetching it, the strap remaining on until 
he voluntarily fetches the bar a distance of 25 to 30 feet. Progressing 
slowly the trainer will let the dog fetch also from a starting position, 
always requiring him to sit down before taking the bar out of his 
mouth, and not tolerating any shaking, throwing or tearing of the 
bar or other object used in fetching. 

46. From now on the trainer may, according to the progress the 
dog is making, require him to fetch other objects than the straw bar, 
e. g.,an old forage cap, a cartridge box, etc., but at no time demanding 
too much of the dog. Should he refuse to bring any object that is 
strange to him, the trainer will at once resume the use of the straw 
bar or other familiar object. 

47. The jump. Duration 2 to 3 days. 

Take a light rod, place the end loosely against the wall, the other 
end resting on an empty box or held by an assistant, about the heighi 
of the knee, but loosely so that upon being struck the rod falls to the 
floor. The trainer, holding the dog by the strap, walks to the right 
so as to always keep at his left, along the wall of the training room. 
Arriving in front of the horizontal bar, he calls out “jump,” at the 


same time jumping quickly over the bar himself. The strap held in 
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the left hand prevents the dog crawling underneath the bar and this 
compels him to follow the trainer over it. Care should be taken to 
give the strap the right length, otherwise the spikes in the training 
collar will hurt the dog’s neck. The bar will gradually be raised to 
the height of the waist. 

48. Ifthe dog jumps willingly over the bar with his trainer, he is 
made to sit down at ten feet from the bar, which is placed at knee 
height, and the strap wrapped several times around the collar to pre- 
vent trailing. The trainer now takes his position on the other side 
of the bar, gives the command “here” or a short whistle and when 
the dog approaches close to the bar, he commands “jump.” Increase 
the height of the bar according to the progress the dog is making. 
Beside the advantage to be gained from this exercise in jumping 
fences and other obstacles, this lesson is also conducive to the 
strengthening of the muscles of the back of the dog and increasing 
his fleetness of foot. 

49. When the dog understands all these lessons thoroughly the 
teacher will gradually drill him in the same on the outside on open 
ground and without the strap, until he understands exactly every les- 
son so far learned, and executes them as well as if conducted with the 
aid of the strap in the training room. 

50. Carrying the strawbar from the assistant to the trainer and 
the reverse, in the training. room. 

The dog at the “sit down” at one end of the room, holds the straw 
bar in his mouth; the assistant places himself at his side; the trainer 
takes his position at the other end of the room. The assistant, taking 
hold of the dog’s collar, points with his hand toward the trainer, at the 
same time saying “away” or “there.” (The word “away” is prefer- 
able to the word “there,” which is hard to distinguish from “here.” ) 
The trainer at once gives a short whistle, and when the dog comes to 
him takes the strawbar away, caressing him at the same time. The 
dog will easily comprehend this and will soon run to the trainer and 
deliver the bar at the command “away” without the use of the whistle. 

51. The lesson to “carry from trainer to assistant” presents more 
difficulties. Commence at first with a small distance, the trainer guid- 
ing the dog toward the assistant with the strap; after the dog sits 
. down the assistant takes the bar from his mouth. The giving of tid- 
bits to the dog is here very appropriate, as it helps much to teach the 
dog this rather hard lesson. This exercise constitutes also the tran- 
sition to the “bearing of messages” and should consequently be thor- 
oughly understood and well executed. 
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52. Repetition of all lessons out of doors, first with, later without 
the strap, until thoroughly understood and executed. The trainer will 
particularly practice walks through timber and brush, which compels 
the dog to always follow close to the heels of his trainer, as otherwise 
his strap would entangle him in the underbrush. 

Now follows gradually an increase of all lessons, an increase in 
the distance of sending the dog between trainer and assistant and 
back. In the beginning of this exercise, select out of the way places 
where there is little to attract the dog’s attention; also choose good 
weather. Later on conduct the exercises in more lively places and 
in fair or foul weather, especially on rainy and hot days so as to ac- 
custom the dog to obey his orders under all climatic conditions. 

The training collar will now be discarded and the ordinary collar 
used. But should the dog show himself obstinate or unwilling, the 
training collar will again be used. 

53. Lessong. “Lost.” 

This lesson will be practiced first of all on a road. The dog, tied 
to the strap, walks with the trainer along the road. The trainer drops 
the straw bar on the ground, taking care that the dog notices it. After 
going 20 or 30 steps further he commands the dog to “sit down,” 
and pointing with his hand toward the bar and says “lost.” He then 
induces the dog to run back and bring the strawbar. While the dog 
is gone for the bar, the trainer quickly moves several steps farther 
away, and takes it from him when he returns, caressing him at the 
same time. The distance is gradually increased up to 200 steps. The 
trainer will not wait for the return of the dog at the place from which 
he started, but always steps further away, compelling the dog to return 
to him at any distance. The lesson will now be made more difficult 
by exercising in the open field, later in the woods, always beginning 
with short distances. Instead of the strawbar, other objects, such as 
gloves, handkerchiefs, etc., should be used. This lesson will gradually 
be increased to 1,000 yards or further, according to the progress the. 
dog is making. It should be carefully and frequently practiced and 
repeated, as it teaches the dog to follow the human track by the means 
of the sense of smell. : 

54. Lesson 10. “Lying down.” (On guard.) 

The trainer takes the dog to the woods, preferably young timber, 
attaches training collar and strap and fastens him securely to a tree. 
He now commands “down,” takes an object from his own person, 
such as a belt, haversack cap, handkerchief, or the like—but never a 
whip, strap, etc—and places it on the ground so that it can be seen. 
The trainer now withdraws to about fifty yards, with the wind to 
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leeward, until he can no longer be seen by the dog. When the trainer 
observes that the dog is getting restless he calls “down” in a threat- 
ening voice, and if the dog continues to be unruly walks back to him, 
speaks to him severely, or punishes him with a few strokes of the 
leather whip. If the dog remains quietly in the position “down” for 
at least half an hour after a few days’ training, the assistant should 
fire shot somewhere near the dog or attempt through shooting and 
different commands to make him restless. If he succeeds, and the 
dog attempts to rise or whines, he will be punished in the same way 
as just mentioned. The object deposited near the dog must be a 
pledge to him that his trainer will return, and under no circumstances 
will he be allowed to abandon the pledge, not even when disturbed 
through shooting and shouting. Then obeying the command “down” 
and there is no object placed for him to guard, he will be made to 
follow his trainer at the call or whistle. 

When the dog has learned to remain quietly in this position for a 
period up to two hours, this lesson will be commenced over again 
without tying him. This lesson, being rather difficult, will require at 
least eight or fifteen days’ practice, but it is of importance, as other- 
wise the dog might be troublesome to passing patrols or scouts. 

55. Lesson 11. Running matches. 

Running matches will be carried out as follows: While assistants 
hold the dogs, the trainers withdraw, first on a straight road, later on 
in the open field, which should gradually present more and more 
obstacles to a distance of fifty yards, which will be slowly increased 
to five hundred yards and over, and at a given signal or at a time 
agreed on the dogs will be released and dispatched toward the train- 
ers. In the beginning of this exercise the trainers will, after leaving 
the dogs, look frequently back at them and through kind words and 
whistling induce them to follow. This exercise, in which the young 
dogs about nine months old run with older ones, arouses in them a 
great passion for quick delivery of messages, etc., and consequently 
should be practiced at every lesson. But care should be taken that 
running matches do not follow one another too soon, as under these 
circumstances the dogs will lose interest in them. 

56. Lesson 12. Errands. 

At the beginning of this lesson the dog will be provided with a 
collar, attached to which is a message case. At first repeat lesson 6 
several times, then begin with a distance of about fifty yards, omit 
the strawbar and dispatch the dog as otherwise prescribed in lesson 6, 
from assistant to trainer and vice versa. The trainer or assistant will 
accustom himself from the beginning to insert a slip of paper into the 
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case before the dog starts and while the is still sitting, and also to 
extract the slip from the message case every time the dog arrives 
The dog will soon notice that the safe delivery of the slip of paper is 
very important. Later on the paper slip is used to record the time of 
departure and arrival at each errand, and serves also to control his 
speed. Three to five minutes per kilometer is considered a good, five 
to six minutes a satisfactory, and seven minutes or over a bad per- 
formance ; but in this the contour, the temperature and other circum- 
stances, should always be taken into consideration. 

The dog, having been thoroughly trained in lessons 6 and 7, will 
comprehend this most important part of his training quickly. This 
lesson will be practiced at first on roads and the distance gradually 
increased to such an extent that assistant and trainer can not see each 
other ; later in the open field, and finally on broken ground possessing 
all sorts of obstacles. The distance will also be increased continually. 
The dog whose training has been finished, should be able to deliver 
messages safely up to 5 k. m. 

57: The running of errands by means of round-about ways, by- 
ways, and short cuts, will be practiced at first in open and later in 
broken country, in the following manner. The dog is conducted across 
country by the assistant in a zig-zag fashion, and then sent back to 
the trainer, during which practice, after the dog has learned the lesson, 
the distances should be gradually increased. 

58. The lesson of “doing errands” will at first be practiced in 
out-of-the-way places, so as to prevent the dog coming in contact 
with other people. If the dog executes the lesson satisfactorily, it 
will be made more difficult by practicing on much frequented roads, 
public highways and in villages, etc. The perfectly trained dog will 
not allow himself to be caught or driven back, but will go round about 
any obstacle. To thoroughly train the dog to do this, the trainer will 
engage strangers to disturb the dog on his errands, through threats 
and scares. This part of the lesson should not be practiced until the 
dog has been doing errands for a considerable period, as otherwise 
more harm than good is accomplished. 

59. A further difficulty is presented by watercourses. To accus- 
tom the dog to these, the trainer will, at first, guiding him by the strap, 
step with him into shallow water, i. e., about knee deep. Or the 
trainer, leaving his assistant with the young and an old trained dog 
on the bank of the creek, will cross the stream in a boat, and at his 
call or whistle the assistant will release the dogs simultaneously. 

This must be practiced during the hot part of the year only; but 
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never allow the dog to be thrown, drawn or thrust into the water by 
force. 

60. The dog will run during the night time more surely, because 
his attention will be less diverted; nevertheless, this must be practiced 
frequently. 

61. After the dog runs with certainty from assistant to trainer 
and the reverse, he will be accustomed to run to other members of 
his company also, and furthermore allow himself to be dispatched by 
others than his trainer or assistant ; but every one sending or receiving 
the dog will be minutely instructed how to handie and lead him, and 
in what manner he should be dispatched with a message. These in- 
structions will be given always to all men in charge of patrols or 
scouts, and to a few other members of the company. 

62. Lesson 13. Development of watchfulness. 

Watchfulness is inbred and requires only to be developed through 
proper training. 

A war dog, kept always near his master in garrison or field, is 
expected to indicate the approach of strangers through growls and 
snarls, and to do the same when with a sentry. This service will be 
required only at night or in much obstructed country. 

63. The exercises for the perfection of watchfulness will at first 
be carried on indoors. The trainer, being with his dog in the training 
room, will see that his immediate neighborhood is kept very quiet. 
He now causes his assistant to knock on the door from the outside, 
and at the same time draws the attention of the dog to the noise and 
induces him with the command “watch” to growl. If the dog com- 
mences to bark the trainer will not at present stop him, as this might 
discourage him. - 

64. The trainer will not pass on to the next stage until the dog 
has grown stronger in body and more vigorous in disposition, and in 
this manner gained in confidence and spirit. The trainer posts him- 
self in a solitary place with his dog, which is to be led on the strap at 
night, during which time he is more attentive and quicker of hearing. 
The assistant now stealthily approaches from the windward, which at 
the beginning should not be done too quietly. If the dog does not 
bark of his own accord, the trainer will incite him to do so. i 

Care will be taken to prevent the dog from leaping against the 
assistant, and to avoid making him fierce and dangerous and thereby 
unfit for the service. A watching dog will never be permitted to at- 
tack an approaching person. It is important to have an assistant, at 
least at the beginning of this lesson, a person that is unknown to the 
dog. 
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65. When the dog has learned to indicate an approaching person 
by barking, he is then taught to announce such approach through 
growls only. It is a maxim that the perfectly trained dog shall “an- 
nounce” only by growls. This can be done by exercises similar to 
those in other lessons. The dog, who always growls before barking, 
should be prevented from barking by a warning word from his trainer ; 
or, if necessary, by closing his mouth with the hand. 

66. These lessons should be practiced mostly during the night 
time, and especially during maneuvers, which afford the best opportu- 
nities, and where suitable men can always be found for assistants. 


IV. THE TRAINED WAR DOG IN ACTIVE SERVICE. 


The last described lesson finishes the training proper. It remains 
now to perfect all that which has been learned by practical application. 
Beside the regular training of war dogs, which will be held at least 
twice a week under the personal supervision of the officer detailed for 
that purpose, the dogs will be taken by their companies and battalions 
to every field exercise. Attention will be paid to see that the dogs 
accompany such ‘patrols as will very likely come in contact with the 
enemy, which will afford an opportunity for the dog to “announce” 
and to carry messages. If no information concerning the enemy can 
be secured the dog will be sent back to the outpost before the return 
of the patrol. 

It is the duty of the trainers to see that the dogs are kept continu- 
ally busy. 

63. All the healthy and sufficiently strong dogs will accompany 
the troops to the maneuvers. Dogs whose training has not been’ com- 
pleted, will be left behind only when their trainers do not take part in 
the maneuvers. If practicable, arrangements will be made at the 
beginning of the training course so as not to have the maneuvers inter- 
fere. 

A non-commissioned officer, especially detailed for this purpose 
from the barrack guard by the battalion commander, will take charge 
of all sick and young dogs, which are left behind. Having been 
thoroughly instructed in his duties, he will see that all dogs are care- 
fully nursed and regularly exercised. 

69. It rests with the battalion commander to decide to which 
functions the dogs. are to be taken. Generally.the dogs will accompany 
their trainers to all duties, but exceptions will be made in the case of 
company and battalion drills and other duties that require the undi- 
vided attention of the trainers. 
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70. Trainers are very much occupied with caring for and drilling 
their dogs and it is therefore recommended that they be excused as 
far as practicable from minor duties. It is further recommended that 
the trainers march without heavy equipment during drills and man- 
euvers. 

71. The purpose of war dogs, their treatment and the method 
of communication with them will be repeatedly discussed during in- 
struction hours. 


V. EXAMINATION OF WAR DOGS. 


72. Besides being uninterruptedly under the care of officers es- 
pecially charged with the control of the training course, the progress 
of the training and the completion thereof must be tested by examina- 
tion. These examinations will be conducted in the presence of the 
battalion commander, or in the presence of a company commander 
designated to represent him. 

The subject of the examination and the necessary preparations are 
dependent on the age and degree of perfection of the dog to be ex- 
amined. The day-book (Appendix 2) will give the required informa- 
tion regarding the degree of training acquired. 

73. The trials will embrace all branches of the training course, 
but the highest value should be placed on the ability of the dog to 
transmit messages. These trials will be held on ground that has not 
been used during the training course, and should take place in the 
order and manner laid down in articles 38 and following. 

In order to arrive at a proper decision as to the usefulness of the 
dog, whose training has been completed, it is necessary that the dis- 
tance over which messages are carried should at least be 1 to 2 kilo- 
meters in length. From time to time it is also well to try the dog in 
carrying messages over longer distances. 

The dog, while en route, should not delay, but should run readily 
and allow himself to be taken willingly on the strap either by the 
trainer or his assistant. In carrying messages, the certainty of execu- 
tion is to be preferred to swiftness. It will also be observed whether 
the dog takes the shortest possible route over open or obstructed 
country without being diverted by tracks of game, etc. The ability 
of the dog to transmit messages securely even when interrupted by 
shouting of strangers will be determined by running over public 
highways, through villages, etc., but such molestations should never 
be carried on by soldiers. 

74. It is within the province of the battalion commander to award 
prizes to trainers whose dogs have made excellent records during the 
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training course. The prizes are to be taken from the sums appropri- 
ated for the keeping of the dogs. ; 

The proportion and number of premiums will depend on the con- 
dition of the available funds and will not be increased at the expense 
of the keeping of the dogs on hand. The prizes should not amount 
to more than $4 for each trainer and $2.50 for each assistant. 


VI. FEEDING AND CARE. 


75. The raising of young dogs requires the greatest attention. 
Up to the age of one year the food will consist principally of milk and 
cakes especially prepared for this purpose. Other feed will then be 
added gradually. Wholesome food is influential in imparting to the 
young dog power to resist disease, and is necessary for his physical 
development. 

76. To the subsistence of dogs of greater age will also be added 
any waste from the mess of the enlisted men. The addition of dog 
cakes and the preparation of porridge of ground barley or oats boiled 
in water is much recommended. 

77. The dogs will be kept in an enclosure surrounded by a brick 
wall or one of planks, the inside of which is generally arranged as 
follows : 

(a) A kennel of ample dimensions, which has on the inside and 
running lengthwise, a wooden platform, which serves as a common 
abode for healthy dogs of advanced age. In the door is inserted a 
board swinging freely on hinges back or forward, and just large 
enough to allow the dogs to run in and out at pleasure. The floor 
must be covered with bricks or cement, and should be sufficiently in- 
clined to allow water and excrement to run off easily. 

(b) In front of the kennel is a yard enclosed with a wire netting, 
which is of sufficient size to allow the dogs to run about for exercise. 

(c) Separated from the main kennel is the enclosure for bitches 
in heat mentioned in article 6. 

(d) A smaller kennel, arranged like the one described under 
(a), which is separated from the other huts, serves for the keeping of 
sick dogs, and should have an enclosure to allow the dogs to run 
about. 

In building new kennels or rebuilding old ones, these specifications 
will prove of value. Furthermore, the kennels should be so arranged 
that they get the benefit of the greatest amount of sunlight possible. 

In case the kennels are too much exposed to the weather it is 
recommended that quick growing shade trees be planted around them. 

78. Daily cleanings of the kennels and yards, under supervision 
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of a non-commissioned officer, is absolutely necessary. The kennels 
will be swept out once a day and the yards cleaned of excrement at 
least twice a day. The metal feeding bowls will be scoured every 
day and are taken out of the kennel after being used. Fresh drinking 
water will be given the dogs twice daily. 

79. Sick dogs will be immediately isolated from the healthy, and 
placed in the kennel provided for that purpose. If the sickness does 
not yield promptly under ordinary treatment, the assistance of a vet- 
erinary surgeon is to be sought. 

INSPECTOR OF THE JAEGERS AND SHOOTERS. 

Bertin, December 13, 1902. 

APPENDIX I. 
........Battalion of Scouts (Jaeger). 
Company. 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF A WAR DOG.* 

Name. Breed. Sex. Stock. Age. Purchased Beginning Trainer Sick- Remarks. 
Month orhome oftraining of dog. ness. 
and bred; for course. 
year of instance, name from 
birth. from of to 

where trainer. 
assigned. 


APPENDIX 2. 
MODEL FOR THE DAY-BOOK. 
Year, Specifications Remarks of the 
Month, of Remarks of Trainer. Supervising 
Day. Training. Officer. 
1902. Lesson 3 (fetching). Dog takes 
10.5 In door training. willingly to the offered straw bar 
A. M. and while in a sitting position holds 
it in his mouth for five minutes. 
11.5 In door training Dog very timid and inattentive 
and repetition of when out of doors. 
lessons 1-5 out of 
doors. 
Practiced in the Dog carried message four times 
. vicinity of H. vil- safely at a distance of 2% kilometers. 
lage. Required 5 minutes per K. M. 
Rest. Dog appears to be sick since yes- 
: terday. I have kept him with me in 
the room. 
Diagnosed distemper. Transferred 
to the kennel for sick dogs. (State 
medicine given.) 


*The descriptive list is to be attached to the front of the day-book. 
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HOW RUSSIA BROUGHT ON WAR* 


A COMPLETE HISTORY. 
(Concluded. ) 


At the period alluded to in the closing paragraph of Part I. of this 
article, the peace negotiations had begun to assume concrete form. 
China had throughout evinced a willingness to accede to reasonable 
demands, and towards the end of August 1900 Prince Ching and 
Li Hung-Chang were nominated as her co-plenipotentiaries. Views 
were actively interchanged between the Powers, and matters had 
progressed so far that in October the Chinese plenipotentiaries sub- 
mitted a memorandum for the consideration of the Diplomatic Corps 
at Peking. In this, among other things, China acknowledged her 
fault in laying siege to the Foreign Legations, and promised that it 
should never occur again; admitted her liability to pay an adequate 
indemnity; and showed a readiness to revise commercial treaties. 
Eventually by the combined efforts of the Ministers of the Powers, a 
joint note was agreed upon and presented to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, toward the latter part of December, embodying twelve demands, 
the fulfillment of which was deemed necessary for the restoration of 
normal relations between China and the Powers. 

Russia was, of course, a party to all these proceedings, but she 
secretly cherished the idea of independently making a great stroke 
herself which was extremely well calculated to thwart and paralyze 
the concerted policy of the Powers in general in at least one portion 
of the Celestial Empire. This design crystallized into the so-called 
Manchurian Agreement. 

The hole-and-corner arrangement which it was sought to carry 
through was actually entered into at Mukden by a subordinate of 
Tseng, the Tartar general stationed there—a person with no author- 
ity whatever to make such a treaty,.as the Chinese Government . 
rightly complained—with a representative of Admiral Alexieff, viz. 
General Korostovitch, and the purport of it all was first disclosed to 
an astonished world by a telegram published in the London Times 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, the 
American publishers of the Nineteenth Century. 
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from its correspondent in Peking, dated the last day of 1900. It 
was an enumeration of conditions which were dictated, as is credibly 
reported, to the accompaniment of very significant threats from the 
Russian side, leaving absolutely no alternative for the Chinese but to 
acquiesce, and only upon compliance with which would Russia 
consent to-allow the Tartar General and the Chinese officials to resume 
the civil government of Manchuria. ’ 

These new conditions, plus the concessions previously acquired, 
were tantamount to an annexation of Manchuria. It may be remem- 
bered that, soon after the Chino-Japan war, Russia seized the oppor- 
tunity and, by successive machinations, partly by threats and partly 
by gilding the pills in many ways, chiefly at the cost of Japan and 
England, exacted from China, under the so-called Cassini conven- 
‘tion and others, not only a concession of the right of constructing the 
trans-Manchurian railway line, having no other credible object than a 
military one, right across Manchuria to Vladivostok, which she util- 
ized in substitution of her own trans-Siberian line, but also a similar 
right of construction from Harbin down to Port Arthur and Talien- 
wan, and also that of stationing all necessary troops nominally for 
the protection of these railways. Add to these the new concessions 
embodied in the Manchurian convention, and it could not amount to 
other than a consummation of Russia’s long-cherished designs. Hence 
the next step taken by her was to seek to obtain recognition of the 
compact by the supreme authority at Peking, and to have it embodied 
in the form of a recognized treaty, and this demand was forthwith 
pressed upon the Chinese Government at the capital with all imagin- 
able vehemence and persistency. 

Diplomatic correspondence immediately followed the disclosure of 
Russia’s secret endeavors, and the utmost alacrity was shown by 
the Governments of America, Britain, Germany, and Japan in deal- 
ing with the question. The Russian Government pretended that the 
Agreement had no more than a local significance and application, but 
it was like trying to smother the electric light under a fold of crape, 
for the real meaning of the compact was always visible. The succes- 
sive communications and replies that Russia made to the Powers in 
response to their protests were all alike. Here is one which Count 
Lamsdorff telegraphed to M. Iswolsky, then Russian Minister at 
Tokio: 

“You are authorized to deny most categorically the false reports 
about a treaty between Russia and China concerning an alleged pro- 
tectorate in Manchuria. Negotiations which are yet to take place 
between the Russian and Chinese Governments will bear on the mani- 
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fold questions relating to the installation of Chinese Administration 
in Manchuria and the establishment in this province of permanent 
order capable of insuring the tranquillity of our [Russia’s] extensive 
borderland, as well as the construction of the railway, which is the 
object of a special Russo-Chinese Convention. As to the Agreement 
signed between the Chief of our [Russian] forces and the Dziandjiem 
of Mukden, it-is but a temporary arrangement laying down rules for 
the relations between the local authorities and the Russian troops while 
those are still in Manchuria. The aforesaid false reports are particu- 
larly malignant at the present juncture, when the Russian Govern- 
ment is about to hand over Manchuria to China, in harmony with 
Russia’s previous declarations.” 

There was, however, another and very pregnant allusion in this 
telegram, which was handed by M. Iswolsky to Mr.. Kato, then Jap- 
anese Minister for Foreign Affairs, but as it bore upon a somewhat 
different branch of the subject, reference will be made to it later on. 

Here is another, which was sent to the Marquis of Lansdowne by 
the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg, and, with the full consent 
and cognizance of the Russian Government, presented at the time to 
the British Parliament : 

“Count Lamsdorff said that the Emperor had no intention of de- 
parting in any way from the assurances which he had publicly given 
that Manchuria would be entirely restored to its former condition in 
the Chinese Empire as soon as circumstances admitted of it. ‘Russia,’ 
he added, ‘was in the same position with regard to fixing a final date 
for evacuating Manchuria as the allies found themselves with regard 
to the evacuation of Peking and the province of Pe-chi-li. When it 
came to the final and complete evacuation of Manchuria, the Russian 
Government would be obliged to obtain from the Central Government 
of China an effective guarantee against the recurrence of the recent 
attack on the frontier and the destruction of her railway, but had no 
intention of seeking this guarantee in any acquisition of territory or 
of any actual or virtual protectorate of Manchuria. * * * Man- 
churia would be restored to China, when all the temporary measures 
taken by the Russian military authorities would cease, and everything 
at Newchwang and elsewhere would be replaced in its former posi- 
tion.” 

All these asseverations and protestations of Russia were ostensibly 
genuine, but in reality they little corresponded with her actions. 
Remonstrances from the aggrieved nations continued, and China was 
herself by no means inclined to concede the Russian demands. She 
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sought the conjoint mediation between herself and Russia of America, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Japan. It was at this critical moment 
that the Emperor of China, ruler of a huge empire with 400,000,000 
of inhabitants, made in an Imperial Edict the following truly pitiable 
avowal : 

“Russia proposes an Agreement of twelve articles. We have au- 
thorized our plenipotentiary to amend and modify them, so as to pre- 
serve our right of sovereignty. The foreign representatives also ad- 
vise China not to accept them. But in reflecting upon the present 
situation, though we are grateful for the advice of the foreign repre- 
sentatives, it is impossible for China alone to incur the displeasure of 
Russia by remaining firm. This is not only a question for China to 
study with all possible care in order that it may be solved without any 
danger to her, but also a question in which the foreign Governments 
interested should maintain the balance of power.” 

Meanwhile the suggestion, or rather complaint, had been made 
by Count Lamsdorff that garbled versions of the Agreement made at 
Mukden were being circulated by the Chinese Government in order to 
create dissension between the Powers, but this was all a farce. The 
Emperor of China speaks in his solemn edict of the twelve demands 
of thé Russians, and we have here in full the actual document as 
translated from the Chinese by no less an authority than Sir Ernest 
Satow, who succeeded Sir Claude Macdonald in Peking. He stated 
that the Chinese version had evidently been translated direct from the 
Russian text. 

“(1) The Emperor of Russia, being anxious to give evidence of 
his friendly feeling towards China, is willing to forget the hostile 
acts committed in Manchuria, and to hand back the whole of that 
country to China—its administration to be carried on as heretofore. 

“(2) Under Article 6 of the Manchurian Railway Agreement the 
Administration is authorized to maintain troops for the protection of 
the line. The country, however, being at present in an unsettled con- 
dition, and such troops few in number, a body of soldiers must be 
retained until order is restored, and until China shall have carried out 
the provisions of the last four articles of the present Convention. 

“(3). In the event of grave disturbances, the Russian garrisons 
will afford China every assistance in suppressing the same, that lies in 
their power. 

“(4) In the recent attacks against Russia, Chinese troops having 
taken a prominent part, China agrees, pending the completion of the 
line and its opening to traffic, not to establish an army in those prov- 
inces. She will consult with Russia as to the number of troops she 
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may subsequently wish to establish there. The importation of muni- 
tions of war into Manchuria is prohibited. 

“(5) With a view to safeguarding the interests of the territory 
in question, China will, on representations being made by Russia, at 
once deprive of office-any military governor or other high official 
whose conduct of affairs may prove antagonistic to the maintenance 
of friendly relations. 

“A police force, consisting of mounted and unmounted units, may 
be organized in the interior of Manchuria. Its numbers shall be de- 
termined after consultation with Russia, and from its armament artil- 
lery shall be excluded. The services of the subjects of any other 
Power shall not be employed in connection therewith. 

“(6) In conformity with the undertaking given by China at an 
earlier date, she will not employ the subjects of any other Power in 
training Chinese soldiers or sailors in North China. 

“(7) The neighboring local authorities will, in the interest of 
peace and order, draw up new special regulations with reference to 
the neutral zone (see Agreement of the 27th of March, 1898) treated 
of in Article 5 of the Agreement relating to the lease of part of the 
Liao-tung Peninsula. 

“China’s autonomous rights in the city of Chinchou (Kinchau, 
near Port Arthur), secured to her by Article 4 of the Special Agree- 
ment of the 7th of May, 1898, are hereby abrogated. 

“(8) China shall not, without the consent of Russia, grant to 
any other Power, or the subjects thereof, privileges with regard to 
mines, railroads, or other matters-in conterminous [1. e., with Russia] 
regions, such as Manchuria, Mongolia, and the sections of the new 
dominion known as Tarbagati, Ili, Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khoten. 
Nor shall China, without Russia’s consent, construct railroads there 
herself. 

“Except as far as Newchwang is concerned, no leases of land shall 
be granted to the subjects of any other Power. 

“(g) China being under obligation to pay Russia’s war expenses 
and the claims of other Powers, arising out of the recent troubles, the 
amount of the indemnity presented in the name of Russia, the period 
within which it will have to be paid, and the security therefor, will all 
be arranged in concert with the other Powers. 

““(10) The compensation to be paid for the destruction of the 
railway lines, for the robbery of property belonging to the railway 
administration and its employees, as well as claims for delay in carry- 
ing on the construction of the lines, will form subject of arrangement 
between China and the Administration. 
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“(11) The above-mentioned claims may, by agreement with the 
Administration, either in part or in whole, be commuted for other 
privileges. The grant of such privileges would involve a complete 
revision of the previous agreement. 

“(12) In conformity with the undertaking previously given by 
China, it is agreed that a line may be constructed for either the trunk 
line or the branch line [of the Manchurian railway] in the direction 
of Peking up to the Great Wall, its administration to be governed by 
the regulations at present in force.” 

Although in some respects a little difference in the form and 
scope is to be perceived between this version of the Convention and 
‘one which had been telegraphed to the Times by its Peking repre- 
sentative, their purport is substantially the same. In any case, how- 
ever, China was bound hand and foot under the heel of Russia, and 
that, too, contrary to Russia’s solemn pledge to maintain concord with 
other Powers. 

The strenuous opposition of the Powers interested continued, how- 
ever, and at last, in April, 1901, Russia had to abandon the project. 
On the 5th of that month the Government of St. Petersburg published 
an official communiqué in the Official Messenger, which explained her 
position at great length, interspersed with the usual protestations to 
the effect that in every case the course which she had adopted was a 
temporary measure, and that she meant to withdraw her troops from 
Manchuria when order had been permanently restored, and every- 
thing possible had been done to safeguard the railway, provided that 
no obstacle was placed in the way by other Powers. The motive of 
this qualifying phrase will be obvious to my readers. The communi- 
qué went on to declare that the reported Agreement was only intended 
to serve as a starting-point towards the realization of the restoration 
of Manchuria, but owing to obstacles having been put in the way of 
the conclusion of that Agreement it became impossible for her to im- 
mediately take the contemplated measures of evacuation, and that, 
remaining true to her original programme, she would quietly await 
the further progress of events. 

Subsequently to the publication of this communiqué on the 8th of 
April, M. Iswolsky handed at Tokio to Mr. Kato a Note Verbale, 
which, after it had announced Russia’s abandonment of the project, 
viz., the Manchurian agreement, on a plea similar to that advanced 
in the communiqué, proceeded thus: 

_ “Divers information having shown that under the actual circum- 
stances such an understanding might cause all sorts of difficulties to 
the neighboring Empire instead of serving to clearly show the friendly 
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intentions of Russia with regard to the interests of China, Russia 
would not only not insist, vis-d-vis the Chinese Government, upon the 
conclusion of this understanding, but even renounce all further nego- 
tiations on the subject.” 

A similar announcement was, of course, made to the other Powers. 
Here we have Russia affecting to ride off in dudgeon upon her high 
horse, whilst retaining in her own hands that which was the actual 
object of dispute—viz., the possession of Manchuria. 

I might here perhaps venture to recall to the remembrance of my 
readers that prior to the middle of January, 1901, Russia, as far as 
her Foreign Office»was concerned, consistently held that a state of 
war did not exist between the Powers and China, but that subsequent 
to that date she began to insinuate that she had the right to hold 
Manchuria as a result of conquest. Thus we see that on the 4th of 
July, 1900, the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, in a despatch 
reporting to the Marquis of Salisbury the particulars of an interview 
with Count Lamsdorff, said: “There was one point on which Count 
Lamsdorff laid particular stress in his conversation with me, and it 
was that the European Powers should proceed on the assumption that 
they were not in a state of war with the constituted Government of 
China, but with rebels and anarchists.” Again, on the 29th of August, 
1900, Count Lamsdorff said to the British Ambassador : “We had been 
proceeding * * * on the assumption hitherto that we were not in 
a formal state of war with the recognized Government of China, but 
with a nation in a state of rebellion.” On the 27th of September Count 
Lamsdorff said to the British Chargé d’Affaires that “his view was 
that there had never been any rupture of diplomatic relations [between 
the Powers and China], as had been strikingly proved by the fact that 
a new German Minister had been appointed.” Then came, in January, 
1901, a faint suggestion of the ballon d’essai in the next recorded 
expression of Count Lamsdorff’s informal but candid opinion, as tele- 
graphed by the Japanese Minister at St. Petersburg to Mr. Kato at 
Tokio. The Russian Minister declared that “the Russian occupation 
of Manchuria being the result of self-defence on the part of Russia 
against the Chinese aggression upon her frontiers, she would be in 
perfect right even if she should choose to make the occupation per- 
manent, but in point of fact she entertains no intention of exercising 
the right of conquest.” And in the telegram handed by M. Iswolsky 
to Mr. Kato—to which previous reference has been made as embody- 
ing an allusion of much significance—Count Lamsdorff declared that 
Russia, in harmony with her previous declarations, was about to hand 
over Manchuria to China, “instead of possessing herself by right of 
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conquest of this province [Manchuria], from which came an attack on 
her boundaries.” As to the Russian military authorities, they have, 
from almost the very moment that opportunities for increased activity 
in the Far East presented themselves—after the Boxer rising—made 
pretensions, as we have seen already, to these so-termed rights of 
conquest, shadowy in the extreme as they must have known such 
rights to be. 

While, on the one hand, Russia had been giving interminable 
trouble to the Powers by her action in the railway and Tien-tsin inci- 
dents, and her intrigues in connection with the Manchurian Agree- 
ment, the real peace negotiations, on the other hand, between China 
and the Powers, Russia included, had made satisfactory progress, 
and the final Peking Protocol was signed on the 7th of September, 
1901, wherein the Powers declared that the international forces 
should evacuate Peking itself on the 17th of September and the 
province of Pe-chi-li five days later, save for certain trifling excep- 
tions provided for in the protocol. The Chinese Court returned 
from Hsi-An-Fu, to which city it had resorted on the approach of 
the Allies to Peking, and the old order of things was revived at 
the Chinese capital in January, 1902. It may be remembered that 
by this protocol the importation of arms into China was forbidden 
for two years, with a proviso to the effect that this term might be 
prolonged if requisite, according to circumstances. In the course of 
the discussion of the terms of the protocol a sub-committee of the 
Conference of Ministers of the Powers had proposed that the period 
of prohibition should be five years. But the American, Belgian, and 
Japanese delegates held to the opinion that two years, with a proviso, 
would suffice. This view prevailed, and before the clause was finally 
embodied in the protocol China had published an Imperial Edict in 
anticipation. The Russian delegate, however, was of opinion that the 
term should be ten years. This marked divergence of Russia’s views 
from those entertained by other Powers was eminently suggestive, 
now that we can calmly reflect upon it, of some lurking sinister 
motive. 

In the meantime Russia was eagerly engaged in an intrigue for 
the revival of that objectionable Manchurian Agreement which she 
professed to have abandoned months before. Her diplomacy on this 
occasion was precisely similar in its base and cynical disregard of 
all moral obligations to that she had employed decades before in 
depriving China of the “Maritime Province.” The Marquis of Lans- 
downe was apprised in August, 1901, of the fact that, despite her 
denial thereof, Russia was seeking to obtain China’s signature to a 
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Manchurian Agreement, and a week later it was definitely stated in 
reliable quarters that as soon as the final Peking Protocol should be 
signed, Russia’s negotiations concerning Manchuria would be recom- 
menced at Peking or St. Petersburg. The protocol was, as we have 
seen, signed on the 7th of September, and it is to be presumed that 
thenceforward Russia was busily occupied with the furtherance of her 
schemes. 

It was at this juncture that the Anglo-Japanese Agreement of 
alliance took practical shape, and was signed in London on the 3oth 
of January, 1902, it being entered into between Great Britain and 
Japan solely from a desire to maintain the status quo and general 
peace in the Extreme East. This Agreement is to remain in full force 
for five years, and is terminable after the expiration of that period 
at one year’s notice. When, however, one of the Allies happens, 
in the meantime, to be engeged in war, the alliance shall, ipso facto, 
continue until peace is concluded. The aims and motives of the Agree- 
ment were admirably summed up in an eminently statesmanlike des- 
patch from the Marquis of Landsdowne to Sir Claude Macdonald at 
Tokio, as is well known to the students of history. 

The publication of this Agreement was followed on the 16th of 
March by the issue of a Russo-French Memorandum, being com- 
municated in due course to the Powers concerned. It ran as under: 

“The Allied Governments of Russia and France have received 
a copy of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement of the 30th January, 1902, 
concluded with the object of maintaining the status quo and the gen- 
eral peace in the Far East, and preserving the independence of China 
and Korea,‘which are to remain open to the commerce and industry 
of all nations, and have been fully satisfied to find therein affirmed 
the fundamental principles which they have themselves, on several 
occasions, declared to form the basis of their policy, and which still 
remain so. 

“The two Governments consider that the observance of these prin- 
ciples is at the same time a guarantee of their special interests in the 
Far East. Nevertheless, being obliged themselves also to take into 
consideration the case in which either the aggressive action of third 
Powers, or the recurrence of disturbances in China, jeopardising the 
integrity and free development of that Power, might become a menace 
to their own interests, the two Allied Governments reserve to them- 
selves the right to consult in that contingency as to the means to be 
adopted for securing those interests.” 

Simultaneously with the issue of this Memorandum was published 
in the Journal de St. Pétersbourg of the 20th of March an official 
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communiqué, omitting to consider how and why it came about that an 
Anglo-Japanese Agreement came to be entered into, and insinuating 
that two of the eleven Powers (Britain and Japan being meant) 
which had’ quite recently signed the Peking Protocol were seeking to 
separate themselves from the others, and to place themselves in a 
“special situation in respect to the Celestial Empire,” and after repeat- 
ing the usual rigmarole about Russia’s guiding principles and desire 
for peace, wound up with the assertation that the French and Russian _ 
Governments found it needful to formulate their views owing to “the 
ever-persistent agitation concerning the Anglo-Japanese Arrange- 
ment.” 

France appears to have felt some sort of reluctance to associate her- 
self with the Russian policy in the Far East, but she was persuaded to 
do so on account of Russia being most studious in making her believe 
that the Muscovite Government were sincere as to their intention of 
evacuation. 

What America thought of these matters was to be seen from 
Secretary Hay’s Memorandum, which, after expressing America’s 
gratification on finding in both the Anglo-Japanese Agreement and 
the Russo-French Memorandum renewed assurances of the concur- 
rence of their views with those held by America in respect of Far 
Eastern affairs, ended thus: 

“With regard to the concluding paragraph of the Russian Memo- 
randum, the Government of the United States, while sharing the 
views therein expressed as to the continuance of the Open Door 
policy against possible encroachment from whatever quarter, and 
while equally solicitous for the unfettered development of independent 
China, reserves for itself entire liberty of action should circumstances 
unexpectedly arise whereby the policy and interests of the United 
States in China and Korea might be disturbed or impaired.” 

This was an indirect way of telling Russia that America was not 
to be inveigled into any sanction or acceptance of “suitable means” 
to be devised by her, and it is not difficult to understand how little 
trust was at that time placed by America in Russian avowals. In- 
deed, the American people were just then irritated by the friction 
which had arisen between the Russians and the American consular 
and naval authorities, as well as the American mercantile community 
at large, owing to the iniquitous retention by the Russian military 
authorities of the treaty port of Newchwang and the resultant inter- 
ference with telegraphic and mail facilities, and obstacles to com- 
cerce at large, in consequence of which America had several times 
made representations to the St. Petersburg Government, to say noth- 
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ing of the many anxieties concerning graver subjects created by 
Russia’s policy. 

At the very moment when the Russo-French Memorandum was 
being circulated, Russia was, in point of fact, maturing her second 
Manchurian Convention, which was as objectionable as the first one. 
Mr. Conger, the American Minister in Peking, had in December, 1901, 
reported to Washington that Prince Ching had returned to Peking 
armed with authority to sign a Manchurian Convention, and also 
that the British and Japanese Ministers were warning China not to 
enter into it. He asked for instructions as to the course he should 
take, giving the substance of the provisions of this proposed Conven- 
tion which had come to his knowledge. 

Mr. Hay thereupon instructed Mr. Conger to advise Prince Ching 
that America trusted and expected that no arrangement which would 
permanently impair the territorial integrity of China, injure the legiti- 
mate interests of the United States, or impair the ability of China to 
meet her international obligations, would be made with any single 
Power. Prince Ching, in assenting, said he would insist on the Rus- 
sian evacuation in one year instead of three, that matters concerning 
Chinese troops should be left to China herself to arrange, and likewise 
as to guarding the railways or building railway bridges. Russia’s 
claim for expenses in repairing and maintaining the railway would 
not be paid if it was found that it had been covered by the general 
indemnity. But Mr. Conger confessed that he had grave doubts re- 
garding the Prince’s ability to secure consent to the terms he proposed. 

Mr. Tower, the Amercan Ambassador at St. Petersburg, was 
then instructed by Mr. Hay to remonstrate with the Russian Govern- 
ment on the ground that by permitting or creating any monopoly 
by one Power of the trade of the region, China would contravene the 
provisions of the treaties with other Powers, and such action would 
infallibly lead to the impairmeént of Chinese sovereignty, and tend to 
diminish the ability of China to meet its obligations; and further 
that other Powers as well might be expected to seek similar exclusive 
advantages in different parts of the Chinese Empire. This would be 
destructive of the policy of equal treatment for all the Powers, and 
contrary to Russian assurances regarding the preservation of an “open 
door” in China. Mr. Conger was simultaneously directed to warn the 
Chinese Government still further. 

The Russian reply to America was handed to Mr. Tower on the 
gth of February, and it must be characterized as one of the most 
remarkable of Russia’s many remarkable despatches. After declar- 
ing that Russia was fully disposed to remove the causes of anxiety to 
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the American Cabinet, but that it felt bound at the same time to 
assert that negotiations carried on between two entirely independent 
States were not subject to be submitted to other Powers, it proceeded 
thus: 

“There is no thought of attacking the principle of the ‘open door,’ 
as that principle is understood by the Imperial Government of Rus- 
sia, and Russia has no intention whatever to change the policy followed 
by her in that respect up to the present time. 

“Tf the Russo-Chinese Bank should obtain concessions in China, 
the agreements of a private character relating to them would not 
differ from those heretofore concluded by so many other foreign 
corporations. But would it not be very strange if the ‘door’ that is 
‘open’ to certain nations should be closed to Russia, whose frontier 
adjoins that of Manchuria, and who has been forced by recent events 
to send her troops into that province to re-establish order in the 
plain and common interest of all nations? It is true that Russia 
has conquered Manchuria, but she still maintains her firm determina- 
tion to restore it to China and recall her troops as soon as the condi- 
tions of evacuation shall have been agreed upon and the necessary 
steps taken to prevent a fresh outbreak of troubles in the neighbor- 
ing territory. 

“It is impossible to deny to an independent State the right to grant 
to others such concessions as it is free to dispose of, and I have every 
reason to believe that the demands of the Russo-Chinese Bank do 
not in the least exceed those that have been so often formulated by 
other foreign companies, and I feel that under the circumstances it 
would not be easy for the Imperial Government to deny to Russian 
companies that support which is given by other governments to 
companies and syndicates of their own nationalities.” 

And it concludes by stating that there is not, nor can there be, 
any question of the contradiction of the assurances which had been 
given by Russia under the orders of the Emperor. Was it not a 
scandalous thing that Russia, the promulgator of the so-called “fun- 
damental principles,” should have the hardihood to claim for her 
clandestine negotiations with China that they were no concern of the 
Powers? Was it not positively outrageous that Russia, whose 
contention it had been that the Powers were not at war with the 
constituted Government of China, should declare, when it suited her 
purpose and in a formal State document, that she had a claim on 
Manchuria by conquest? 

It will be remembered that the Powers which took most interest 
in the affairs at this period were Britain, America and Japan. As to 
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Germany, she seems to have made the best use of the Anglo-German 
Agreement during the peace negotiations with China, as shown by the 
report of Mr. Rockhill, the American Commissioner, to his Govern- 
ment, which states that “the position of Germany on the question of 
the indemnity was most uncompromising,” and that “the urgent 
necessity for Great Britain to maintain her entente with Germany in 
China was responsible for the numerous concessions that she had 
made to Germany’s insistence on being paid the last cent of her 
expenses.” Germany, however, soon showed herself lukewarm, and 
in March, 1901, Count von Bilow announced in the Reichstag that 
her interpretation of the Agreement was that it had no application to 
Manchuria! He even went so far, in an attempt to minimize its 
scope, as to designate it “the Yang-tse Convention !”—not, however, 
without evoking much comment and surprise, nay, even some sus- 
picion, in England and elsewhere. Such being the German attitude, 
the Imperial Chancellor, speaking in the Reichstag on the 3rd of 
March, 1902, in reference to the Anglo-Japanese Agreement, re- 
marked quite unconcernedly that no exception could be taken to it 
by Germany as it did not in any way interfere with the Anglo-German 
Agreement of the 16th of October, 1900, with regard to the Yang-tse 
Valley, or with declarations exchanged by the several Powers with 
regard to the “open door.” 

Russia continued to exert the utmost pressure at Peking, and 
on the 8th of April, 1902, the Manchurian Convention was signed at 
Peking by the Russian and Chinese Plenipotentiaries. The Journal 
Officiel of St. Petersburg published the text of it four days later, and 
this veritably Satanic triumph was crowned by China formally ex- 
pressing her obligations to the Powers whose counsel she had sought, 
viz. America, Britain and Japan. True it was that the terms were 
perhaps more favorable to China than she would have secured had 
she been left entirely to the tender mercies or Russsia, but they were, 
in all conscience, onerous and degrading enough. The truth was that 
China’s helplessness to resist Russian coercion was coupled with an 
intense anxiety on the part of the Manchu Court to regain possession 
of that part of the empire which, for dynastic reasons, was most dear 
to it. The dilemma in which the Chinese Court found itself is well 
illustrated in a report by Mr. Conger to the American Government, 
dated the 29th of January, in which he states: 

“On the 27th I had a conference with Prince Ching, who informed 
me, substantially, that he was in a most difficult position. He had 
used, he said, every effort in his power to come to some agreement 
with Russia whereby the evacuation of Manchuria might be secured 
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without the great sacrifice, on the part of China, which Li Hung- 
Chang had agreed to. He had, he said, secured some very material 
concessions on the part of Russia, but they would yield no further, 
and he was convinced, if China held out longer, that they would 
never again secure terms as lenient; that the Russians were in full 
possession of the territory, and their treatment of the Chinese was 
so aggravating that longer occupation was intolerable; that they must 
be got out, and that the only way left for China to accomplish this 
was to make the best possible terms. The only terms that Russia 
would consent to was the signing of both the Convention and the 
Russo-Chinese Bank Agreement.” 

Accompanying the text of the Agreement there was published in 
the Russian official organ an explanatory communication to the effect 
that, having been “repaid the material expenses to which she was put 
by her military operations in China,” Russia saw no necessity thence- 
forward “for leaving armed forces within the confines of the neigh- 
boring territory,” and therefore this Agreement had been made by 
Imperial will. The stipulations of this Convention are tolerably well _ 
known, but they may be briefly stated: 

The right to exercise authority in Manchuria to be restored to 
China, and the Russian troops, within six months after signature— 
i. e., 8th of October, I902—to be withdrawn from the South-West 
Province up to the Liao River, and the railways handed over to China. 

[Prince Ching said he thought Newchwang was included, but, as 
the sequel showed, the Russians thought otherwise. | 

Within the following six months the remainder of the Mukden 
Province, plus the Kirin Province, to be evacuated, and finally, within 
another six months, to quit Hei-Lung-Chiang ; thus all three provinces 
were to be restored to the Chinese Empire by, at the latest, the 8th 
of October, 1903. 

Of course, as a set off to this magnanimous return of wrongly 
acquired property, Russia laid a number of restrictions on China. 

She was limited as to the numbers and disposition of the troops 
she was to place in Manchuria. 

She was to protect the Russian railways there, and the persons 
employed thereon, in their various undertakings. 

. Nor might she invite any Power to participate in protecting, con- 
structing or working her own railway—viz. that from Shan-hai-Kwan 
to Newchwang and Hsin-Min-tsun—nor allow any other Power to 
occupy the territory vacated by the Russians. 

China might neither extend nor construct, nor erect a bridge 
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nor remove the terminus, at Newchwang, without first discussing the 
matter with the Russian Government. 

Finally, China was to pay Russia’s expenses incurred in the work- 
ing and repair of the Chinese railway in Manchuria, which sums, it 
was declared, were not included in the total of the previous claim. 

Could any rational being fail to perceive that in these stipulations 
there were direct infringements of the sovereignty and integrity of 
an independent State? They evoked, indeed, on all sides, the severest 
criticism. Yet because it was presumed that Russia would keep her 
word on the essential points—the evacuation by given dates of the 
three occupied provinces—the Powers were willing, it would seem, 
to acquiesce. 

I may here remark in passing that the Russian share of the 
indemnity included not only the expenses incurred by her in Pe-chi-li 
but also in Manchuria. For all that it was altogether exorbitant, 
as was much commented upon at the time, when compared with the 
claims of other Powers, not to speak of the extreme moderation of 
Japan’s claim, which was actually recognized by the British Govern- 
ment in a telegram to Sir Ernest Satow. Now that Russia insisted 
on claiming an extra indemnity on account of railway, the iniquity 
of it all became the more glaring. 

For some time after this, things appeared to be going tolerably 
well, though some anxiety was left in certain quarters as to Russia’s 
sincerity. The 8th of October, 1902, was the day on which the first 
part of the Russian evacuation was to be completed, and towards the 
end of that month the Chinese Government was enabled to announce 
the restoration of the southwest portion of Mukden Province, and all 
the Chinese railways outside the Great Wall, as previously stipulated. 
Then came the second part of the evacuation—Newchwang included 
—which had to be carried out by the 8th of April, 1903. Not only 
did the Russians not evacuate Newchwang and other parts of the 
territory as agreed upon, but signs were perceptible that they had 
altogether changed their programme. Rumors began to circulate 
that Russian troops were being moved towards the Korean frontier. 
On the 17th of April the British Chargé d’Affaires at Peking tele- 
graphed to Lord Lansdowne, “There is a growing feeling here that 
either the evacuation will not take place or that Russia is exacting 
conditions.” When inquiry was made about it at St. Petersburg 
by the Chinese Minister, both Count Lamsdorff and M. de Witte 
assured him that, as to the movement of troops, neither the Imperial 
Government nor the Russo-Chinese Bank had any interest whatever 
in any timber concessions which private individuals might have ac- 
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quired, and they repudiated the idea that troops had been sent there 
to guard these concessions which were said to have been obtained 
from China and Korea. General Kuropatkin, then War Minister, 
did not deny, however, that M. Besobrazoff had acquired certain 
forest rights in Manchuria, and thought it possible that Admiral 
Alexieff had “granted” some soldiers to protect these rights. The 
Chinese Minister, who persisted in his inquiries, was assured that the 
delay of the second stage of the evacuation was but temporary, and 
was caused by the presence of foreign ships at Newchwang; Admiral 
Alexieff feared, so he said, that the Chinese might admit some other 
Power as soon as the Russians had gone away. Count Lamsdorff 
was nevertheless positive in affirming that the Emperor’s cc nmands 
would be fulfilled. By this time, however, things had begun tu assume 
a very alarming aspect in Peking, for in reality the Russian repre- 
sentative was once more vigorously pressing there his daring new 
“seven demands,” the purport of which could not for long be hidden 
from the diplomatic circle there, and the British Chargé d’ Affaires 
briefly outlined their scope in a telegram on the 23rd of April, 1903, 
to his Government. They comprised : 

(1) A demand that no portion of the territory restored to China 
by Russia, especially at Newchwang, should be leased or sold, under 
any circumstances, to any other Power. 

“(2) The system of government actually existing throughout 
Mongolia should not be altered. ! 

“(3) China to engage herself not to open new ports or towns in 
Manchuria without notice to Russia, nor permit foreign Consuls to 
reside at such ports or towns. 

“(4) Foreigners engaged by China for the administration of any 
affairs shall exert no authority in the northern provinces, where Rus- 
sia has predominant interests. 

“(5) As long as a telegraph line may exist at Newchwang and 
Port Arthur, the Newchwang and Peking line must be maintained, as 
the telegraph at Newchwang and Port Arthur and throughout Shing- 
King Province is under Russia’s control, and its connection with her 
line on the Chinese telegraph poles at Newchwang, Port Arthur and 
Peking is of the utmost importance. 

“(6) After the restoration of Newchwang to China, the Customs 
receipts shall,-as at present, be deposited with the Russo-Chinese Bank. 

“(7) No rights which have been acquired in Manchuria by Rus- 
sian subjects or foreign companies during the Russian occupation 
shall be affected by the evacuation. Quarantine to be established in 
Newchwang against the spread of epidemics to the northern provinces. 
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Russians only eligible for Commissionership of Customs at ports or 
the post of Customs Physician, under control of Inspector General of 
Maritime Customs. Permanent Sanitary Board under presidency of 
Customs Tao-tai to be instituted.” 

All of these demands were not divulged at first, but what leaked 
out was bad enough, and diplomatic activity was stimulated to the 
highest pitch, though mainly by Britain, America and Japan. China 
herself wished to reject the demands im toto, and at the same time 
solicited the support of these three Powers, which at once was 
promised. Russia, on the other hand, exerted all her craft and sub- 
tlety to gain her ends, but in vain. On the 29th of April the Chinese 
Government finally intimated its refusal to comply. M. Plangon, the 
Russian Chargé d’ Affaires, continued to grumble, and insisted that his 
Government should be “reassured” that (a) there was no intention of 
assimilating the administration of Mongolia to that of China proper ; 
(b) that no cession of territory to a foreign Power in the Liao River 
region was in contemplation; and (c) that no foreign consuls were to 
be appointed in other places in Manchuria, even with China’s consent. 
Prince Ching told M. Plangon point blank that there had never been 
any intention of ceding territory—that no alteration of the administra- 
tive system of Mongolia was for the present under consideration, and 
that the extent to which trade might be developed would alone decide 
the question of the opening of treaty ports and the appointment. of 
consuls. M. Plangon promised the Prince that this answer, which 
he insisted was to be given as a note, should be transmitted to the St. 
Petersburg Government, and he then volunteered to state, with much 
apparent candor, that the delays of the evacuation had been brought 
about by the military party in Russia, and that this reply by the Prince 
would go far to allay anxiety, so that, in his opinion, Newchwang 
would shortly be evacuated. As will presently be seen, this proceed- 
ing was simply a farce. 

The report of a movement of Russian troops towards the Korean 
frontier was only too true. Some time previously a timber-cutting 
concession had been exacted by Russia from China, as regarded 
the right bank of the Yalu, and from Korea as to the left, nominally 
on behalf of some private individuals who transferred their rights to 
M. Besobrazoff. But, as the world came eventually to know, Admiral 
Alexieff, certain grand dukes, and even the highest personages in 
the Muscovite Empire, were implicated in this transaction. Private 
and public concerns were thus intermingled, and the movement of 
Russian troops to the Yalu banks was undoubtedly connected there- 
with. And though Russia had for decades coveted the Korean penin- 
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sula, it was by this means that the affairs of Manchuria and Korea 
were artfully blended, and the military forces were brought to bear 
to further the ends both of private avarice and the unscrupulous 
territorial aggrandisement of Russia. 

As before shown, the time limit for the second stage of the evacua- 
tion of Manchuria was the 8th of April, 1903. “At Mukden the 
Russian troops once made a feint of evacuation; they even actually 
did withdraw, in part, but the remainder simply marched to the rail- 
way station and marched back again to their old quarters, without 
entraining. At Newchwang too, they once appeared as though they 
were preparing for evacuation; but the aspect of affairs suddenly 
changed when the 8th of April arrived, and it was urged in excuse 
for the troops’ retention that the Tao-tai was not present to have 
the place handed over to him. This was the crowning impudence, 
for the Russians themselves had the Tao-tai safely in their own hands 
at Mukden. Simultaneously, M. Plangon was trying hard at Peking 
to get his demands acceded to; true, he once told Prince Ching, on 
. the 29th of April, that the evacuation would probably be proceeded 
with ; but next day the cloven hoof peeped out, for in returning to the 
charge with his seven demands M. Plangon allowed himself to say 
that if they were not acceded to there would be no evacuation at all! 

From that time Russia’s military activity grew apace. At the Yalu 
the Chunchuses were enlisted by her ostensibly as “forest police” for 
the timber-cutting district, and coals and munitions of war were 
brought to Yongampho, at the mount of the river, in vessels specially 
chartered, be it observed, by the Russian military authorities. Here 
a settlement was quickly formed, to which was given the title of Port 
Nicholas, and this was used thenceforward in all official documents. 

Parenthetically it may be mentioned that, in accordance with 
Article 11 of the Peking Protocol, England negotiated with China 
and concluded a new Anglo-Chinese Commercial Treaty in September 
of the preceding year, 1902. Then America, and some time after- 
wards Japan, were likewise in negotiation with China. As, however, 
the opening of Antung and Mukden was included in the project of 
the Chino-American Treaty, and of Ta-tung-kau and Mukden in the 
Chino-Japanese Treaty, to which also a provision for the concession 
of a “settlement” was attached, the Russian representative at Peking 
repeatedly opposed it, at times indirectly, and at others directly ; and 
as the Chinese Government was anxious first of all to see Manchuria 
freed from Russian domination, the definite conclusion of the Treaties 
was put off for a time. While these tricks were being played by 
Russian agents in the East, at St. Petersburg the most plausible 
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tales were being told as usual to the Powers’ representatives. Count 
Lamsdorff declared solemnly that no demands were being made 
at Peking, and that China was simply endeayoring by her tortuous 
diplomacy to sow discord between the Powers. At another time it 
was that Russia merely sought to obtain guarantees, and that there 
was no idea of excluding the consu!s or obstructing foreign commerce. 

But on the 19th of May, on the British Chargé d’Affaires paying a 
call at the Russian Legation in Peking, it being the Tsar’s birthday, 
M. de Plangon at once “took occasion to speak about the existing 
state of affairs at Newchwang. He represented that the port could 
not be held to be included in that part of Manchuria which should 
have been evacuated during the last month, since it more properly 
formed part of the section evacuated in October last, and was held by 
the Russians much as Tien-tsin was formerly held by the Powers.” 
Needless to say, M. de Plangon’s visitor was astounded at this propo- 
sition. For it had been at Russia’s own instance that Newchwang 
had been placed outside the sphere which formed the first part of 
the evacuation provided for in the Agreement. Perfidy could no 
farther go! M. Lessar returned to Peking, but there was no change 
of Russian diplomacy! And now Russia found it time to shift her 
ground once more, as the discrepancy between promises and actions 
had become too pronounced for even her lax notions of diplomatic 
morality. So Count Benckendorff called on the Marquis of Lans- 
downe in London and assured him that (a) whatever might be the 
outcome of the pending Russo-Chinese negotiations, Russia had no 
intention of opposing the gradual opening of some towns in Manchuria 
as commercial relations might develop, excluding, however, the right 
to establish “settlements.” But (b) this declaration was not to apply 
to Harbin. That town, being within the limits of the concession for 
the “Eastern Chinese Railway,” said he, was not unrestrictedly sub- 
ject to China, and the establishment of foreign consuls there must 
depend on the consent of the Russian Government. Lord Lansdowne 
frankly told the Russian Ambassador that this was a qualification of 
Russia’s previous assurances, and that the exclusion of Harbin ‘was 
something quite new. Russia’s representative begged that Britain 
would discourage Chinese opposition to Russia’s demands; but Lord 
Lansdowne plainly said that England must first be fully informed of 
the nature of those demands. A few days later Count Lamsdorff, 
who had been informed of this answer, observed in conversation with 
the British Chargé d’Affaires that this desire for information was 
natural, but he could not supply it until General Kuropatkin’s return 
from the East, whither he had been on a visit. General Kuropatkin 
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did, in fact, at this time visit the East. He went to Japan by way 
of Manchuria, ostensibly on a pleasure trip only, but no doubt in 
reality to form his opinion of her naval and military strength and 
resources, and on his return westwards he called at Port Arthur, and 
held the now famous conference with Admiral Alexieff and M. 
Besobrazoff. 

On the 2gth of July, 1903, the Russian Ambassador in London 
once more approached Lord Lansdowne with a view of coming to an 
understanding with Great Britain, saying that it might be arrived at 
by Russia’s not opposing England in the Yang-tse Valley. To this 
Lord Lansdowne peremptorily replied that the British difficulty with 
Russia lay. more in the Manchurian question. As to the Yang-tse 
Valley, his impression was that by the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 
1897 a partial understanding had already been arrived at, and that 
unless the British Government were more frankly made acquainted 
with the terms Russia was endeavoring to obtain from China no hope 
existed of coming to an understanding. 

At this juncture her first approach to Russia, which led to the 
subsequent negotiations, was made by Japan—viz., on the 28th of 
July, 1903; but of this more anon, 

The conference at Port Arthur had had no pacific tendency. On 
the contrary, whilst the Russian Ambassador was suggesting to Lord 
Lansdowne an utterly unacceptable modus vivendi on the one hand, 
and entering to all appearances willingly upon negotiations with 
Japan on the other, the Russian Government was planning the auda- 
cious coup d’état embodied in the Imperial ukase of the 12th of 
August (the 30th of July, O. S.), 1903, creating a Russian vice- 
regency out of the Amur and Kwan-Tung territories. By this the 
Tzar’s representative was invested with full administrative control, the 
command of both military and naval forces, and supreme power for 
the maintenance of order and security in “the zone of the Eastern 
Railway of China,” as well as with the duty of providing for the 
needs of the Russian populations in “the frontier possessions beyond 
the Imperial Lieutenancy.” He was also given control of the diplo- 
matic relations of these provinces with neighboring States. By the 
same ukase a special committee under the presidency of the Emperor 
was appointed to control the Viceroy, thus making the office inde- 
pendent of any Ministry or Department, and Admiral Alexieff was 
nominated Viceroy. This, of course, was Russia’s defiant intimation 
to the world that she meant to hold Manchuria in perpetuity. 

Early in the ensuing month of September, 1903, the Russian 
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Minister at Peking made five demands as conditions of evacuation. 
Briefly these were that: 

“(1) Assurances should be given by China that the three provin- 
ces should never be ceded to any other Power, nor any scrap of land 
therein pledged, leased, or disposed of in any way whatever. 

“(2) Russia should construct wharves at several points along the 
Sungari, and should station troops for the protection of the telegraph 
lines along the river and of the vessels plying thereon. Russia should 
also establish stations at various points on the roads between Tsitsihar, 
Mergen and Blagovestchensk. 

“(3) No specially heavy duty to be imposed on goods carried by 
railway, nor any heavier duties to be levied on goods conveyed into 
Manchuria by rail frorh one station to another than on those trans- 
poued overland or by waterways. 

“(4) The branch offices of the Russo-Chinese Bank in various 
parts of Manchuria to be protected by the troops of the Tartar General 
of Mukden, the expense of lodging such troops to be defrayed by the 
Bank. 

“(5) Needful sanitary measures, similar to those in Shanghai and 
Tien-tsin, to be taken by the Chinese authorities in order to prevent 
the importation of plague through Newchwang; and within the terri- 
tories appertaining to the Chinese Eastern Railway, Russia to adopt 
the necessary measures. Where the Toa-tai has charge of these mea- 
sures a Russian physician to be appointed, so as to secure due accord 
between the steps to be taken by the Chinese and Russian authorities 
respectively.” 

The Russian Minister further demanded a prolongation of the 
period for evacuation, representing to Prince Ching that on these con- 
ditions Russia would withdraw her troops from Newchwang and other 
places within the province of Mukden on the 8th of October, 1903, 
from the province of Kirin within four months, and from that of 
Hei-Lung-Chiang within one year. The creation of foreign settle- 
ments was §&till, however, objected to, and there was, according to a 
report emanating from a source deserving of all confidence, another 
proposal, designed to overthrow the provisions contained in Article 
VIII., section 10, of the Mackey Treaty, by the establishment of a 
separate Inspectorate of Customs for Manchuria, to be presided over 
and manned exclusively by Russian officials. 

The more one examines these proposals the more one realizes the 
gravity of their purport. Had China accepted them, as Prince Ching 
observed to Sir Ernest Satow, and Russia had nominally withdrawn, 
the Russians would still have remained in actual possession, to all 
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intents and purposes, of Manchuria. Phince Ching, however, animated 
by the assurances of America, Britain, and Japan, on the 25th of 
September finally refused the Russian demands, at the same time 
pointing out that by a solemn convention entered into by plenipo- 
tentiaries of both Powers, and ratified by their respective Sovereigns, 
Russia was bound to complete the second stage of the evacuation by 
the 8th of April, which in reality had already.passed, and the third by 
the 8th of October, 1903. China was willing, he said, to discuss inter- 
national matters needing settlement as soon as the evacuation had been 
completed in accord with that convention; and on the 6th of October 
the Chinese Government formally requested the Russian Minister 
to carry Out the promised evacuation by the 8th, to which the answer 
given by him was that unless China accepted the Russian conditions, 
the evacuation was not practicable. 

The new Chino-Amercian Treaty, and also the Chino-Japanese 
Treaty, were signed, despite Russian opposition, simultaneously with 
the expiration of the third term of the Manchurian evacuation, and, 
by virtue of these treaties, Antung, Tatungkau, and Mukden were 
opened to foreign commerce. China’s original wish was to sign 
these treaties subsequently to the Russian evacuation, so as to give 
Russia no offence; but the Russian threat that, unless the new con- 
ditions she proposed were accepted, the evacuation would be im- 
practicable, decided the Chinese statesmen to wait no longer. 

The day that the Chino-American Treaty was signed the Russian 
Minister actually wrote to Prince Ching upbraiding him, and threaten- 
ing that unless he reconsidered his action Russia would herself carry 
out the projects contained in the five proposals, and from that day 
forth the military and naval activities of Russia, which had been 
for more than half a year before incessantly pursued, were redoubled 
in intensity. Forts were constructed, additional warships were sent 
out from Europe, more troops were moved to the Korean borders, 
and in one way and another the Manchurian and Korean affairs were 
inextricably blended, and everything assumed a most warlike and 
menacing aspect. 

On the 28th of October Russian troops occupied the Chinese castle 
and palace-of Mukden, possessed themselves of the public offices and 
archives, and next day imprisoned the Tartar General. The castle 
gates were guarded by Russians, the telegraphs seized; the pretext 
for all this was that a Chunchus bandit, one of those enlisted by 
Russia for service at the Yalu, had been condemned to death for an 
offence against Chinese law by the Tao-tai’s chief aide-de-camp. The 
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Russians demanded that the latter should himself be beheaded and 
the Tao-tai dismissed. 

On the Korean side of the Yalu Russian aggression became partic- 
ularly noticeable. The Government of Seoul was pressed to grant 
a lease of Yongampho similiar to that extorted from China for Port 
Arthur. Telegraph lines were set up without consulting Korea at all, 
and, without waiting for an answer about Yongampho, forts were be- 
gun. (One of the first completed was reported at the beginning of 
October, by a military attaché sent from the Japanese Legation at 
Seoul to investigate matters, to be twenty metres in height, with three 
embrasures for guns.) Koreans having business connections with 
Japanese were arrested without cause, timber which the Japanese 
residents had found floating down the Yalu and had brought to bank 
for their own use was violenty wrested from them on the plea that 
every fragment belonged of right to the Russian concessionaires, 
and things had become so unbearable to the Japanese that they were 
preparing to quit when Mr. Hagiwara, Secretary of the Japanese 
Legation at Seoul, was dispatched to investigate and report on the 
condition of affairs in general. The Russians refused to let him land 
at Yongampho from the steamer, and he was obliged to return with 
his mission unachieved, though later on the Russian Minister at Seoul 
acknowledged that his people had been indiscreet. All these high- 
handed proceedings could have no other object than that of securing 
the Russian position beforehand, in defiance of international obliga- 
tions and-solemn pledges, and with the express purpose of driving 
Japan to extremities. Both the United States and Japan had 
strongly advocated the opening of Yongampho to the trade of all 
nations. The opinion of the British representative at Seoul was 
similar; but this course was systematically and strenuously opposed 
by Russia. 

We now come to the stage of the purely Russo-Japanese negotia- 
tions, but as my article is already of great length, and, moreover, as 
I have already given full details of this branch of the subject, I will 
simply give the substance thereof in brief. 

Japan had always, from time immemorial, possessed large interests 
in Korea, and it was in the determination to uphold her rights there 
that she did not hesitate to throw down the gauntlet to the Chinese ten 
years ago, at a time when China’s naval and military strength was con- 
sidered by many to be far superior to that of Japan. She staked her 
existence on the result then, and she has done so now for much the 
same cause, with the additional reason that she has interests in Man- 
churia likewise which she cannot afford to sacrifice. More than all, 
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the presence of any foreign power in Manchuria tends to become a 
constant menace to Korea, and he territorial integrity of the peninsu- 
lar kingdom is absolutely indispensable to Japan’s safety. Russia’s 
ambitions had for years run counter to this, and thus it was that, in 
Japan there was perpetual anxiety and unrest. When matters in 
Manchuria and Korea began to assume the unmistakable character 
which has been described in the foregoing pages, and which was 
totally at variance with all the pledges Russia had given, not to Japan 
alone, but to the whole world, it was high time that Japan paid some 
attention to her own interests and allowed herself to be actuated by 
the instinct of self-preservation. She therefore addressed herself to 
Russia direct, in the early autumn of last year, and sought to open 
up negotiations with the aim of bringing about a more desirable 
condition of things both in Korea and Manchuria, in order that the 
advantages of a permanent peace might be secured for all. 

Japan was willing from the first to recognize Russia’s special inter- 
ests in Manchuria, in so far as they had been acquired by legitimate 
means, but she desired that Russia should keep her word by entering 
into an international compact with Japan to respect the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of China in respect of those provinces, as being 
vital to Japan’s special position in Korea, and which, in its turn, 
was vital to the Japanese Empire’s own existence. 

Japan’s demands were presented only when the most careful 
consideration had been given to every phase of the question, and 
after the interests of other powers as well as her own had been taken 
into account. Russia had all along perfectly understood Japan’s 
position, and there was absolutely nothing in the Japanese demands 
that was new or extravagant. In their extreme moderation they 
scarcely satisfied the aspirations of the nation, but it was the govern- 
ment’s aim to avoid any disturbance of the peace of the Far East. 
Russia had pledged herself, in her various communications at different 
times to the powers, to accord practically everything that Japan asked 
for, but when it came to a request that the Russian avowals should be 
embodied in an international compact she practically ignored all. 
After this barefaced avowal it was plain to Japan that Russia would 
have to be kept up to the mark if the promises that had been given so 
freely were not to become a dead letter. 

The negotiations were by Russia made to drag on month by 
month, whilst she was unremitting in her efforts to strengthen her 
armaments in the Far East by land and sea, until Japan’s patience 
was exhausted and an answer to her final inquiry was requested by 
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a certain day, the only response being a further irritating postpone- 
ment. 

To conclude, I have, I hope, fairly set forth in this and my previous 
article all that is necessary to show how Russia brought on war. My 
aim has been to show how she was prolific in self-denying ordinances, 
but resolute in her practice of ignoring them as soon as they could be 
supposed to have served her turn. And from all that I have urged 
it will be plain that the present war in the Far East is not in reality 
a conflict which has arisen merely out of a dispute between the two 
combatants. It is rather to be ascribed to the general revolt of all 
the civilized peoples of the earth against the perfidy and insincerity 
of Russia, who for many years past has sought to outwit the other 
powers. It was because Japan felt all along that her interests, more 
than those of any other country, were involved, and because China’s 
helplessness to cope with her own calamity was out of the question, 
that Japan, little as she is, at last resolved that she would take up 
the cudgels, and was content to do battle with Russia single-handed, 
in advance of the other nations whose prospects were similarly jeopard- 
ized. It cannot be too often pointed out that in so doing Japan 
risked her very existence as a nation, and this is why we demand so 
boldly, as I am sure we.are entitled to do, the common sympathy of 
the world at large in our huge undertaking, on which we embraked 
in the interests of justice and humanity. It is my proud privilege to 
perceive that, excepting in certain quarters, which have reasons of 
their own for the attitude they adopt, this synipathy has from the 
very beginning been cordially and universally extended to us. 


SUYEMATSU. 





THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE 
RUSSOJAPANESE WAR. 


(Sixth Paper.) 


GENERAL SITUATION. 


(HE general situation at sea towards the end of April, 1904, may be 
briefly summed up here. The Russian Squadron in Vladivostok, the 
port being free of ice at that season, could at any time run out to 
sea, consequently the Japanese had detached a squadron to the Japan 
Sea to observe it, and if possible bring it to fight while still at sea. 
The Port Arthur Squadron had lost its most active and able com- 
mander, Admiral Makaroff, and the new commander had not yet 
arrived. The Japanese main fleet was still in the Yellow Sea, with 
outposts observing Port Arthur. 

The Russian advanced troops held the line of the Yalu, as well as 
Port Arthur and Vladivostok, and the main army was between Muk- 
den and Karbin (or Harbin). 

The Japanese First Army was preparing to cross the Yalu, the 
Second Army was partly under way on transports, andthe Third 
Army was being mobilized. 

The Japanese landings on the eastern coast of Corea, reported in 
the early stages of the campaign, were insignificant in character, and 
were limited to the occupation of a few important points and the protec- 
tion of several Japanese settlements. Gensan was one of the princi- 
pal points where landings were made, and this was done partly to 
quiet the inhabitants, and partly to secure a coaling place and a port 
of entry for communication purposes. 


OPERATIONS ON LAND. 


(April 13-May 2, 1904.) 


The operations on land, up to April 18, 1904, were limited to skir- 
mishes between the advance guards or outposts of the two armies. 
The Japanese had obtained possession of the left bank of the Yalu, 
occupying Wiju and Yongampo, and extending up the river to Po- 
makhou. Opposite Shahodzu (south of Antung) they had constructed 
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entrenchments, and had placed Wiju and Yongampo in a state of 
defense. 

The Russians held the right bank of the Yalu, with their principal 
positions at Antung and opposite Wiju. 

Both armies had outposts on islands in the stream. 

The commanders of the respective forces directly concerned were: 

Russian: Lieutenant General Sassulitch. 

Japanese: Lieutenant General Kuroki. 

The troops comprised the following: 

Russian: III Army Corps (3d and 6th Divisions) ; with two regi- 
ments cavalry, under General Mishenko. In all 17,000 infantry, 4,500 
cavalry and 72 guns. 

Japanese: 2d, 12th and 13th (Guards) Divisions. In all 40,000 
infantry, 5,000 cavalry, 124 guns. 

From the time the armies came in contact on the Yalu, early in 
April, reconnaissances were carried on vigorously by both sides: 
the Russians to determine the strength, character and movements of 
the Japanese; and the latter to learn the same with respect to the 
Russian troops before them to determine the practicability of the 
country bordering the Yalu, and to obtain definite information as to 
roads and passes, as well as the present character of the branches of 
the Yalu (which had changed considerably since 1895, when last 
studied by the Japanese officers). 


THE BATTLE OF THE YALU.* 


On April 20, 1904, the Japanese troops had taken position as fol- 
lows: 

The right: 12th Division, about 2 miles southeast of Wiju. 

The center: 13th (Guards) Division, farther south and _ west, 
about the same distance from Wiju. 

The left: 2d Division, about 2 miles directly south of Wiju. 

The Russian troops occupied the following positions at about the 
same time (April 25), beginning on the Russian right: 

The right: Near the mouth of the Yalu river, 1,000 cavalry; 
Sou-ta-kou (southwest of Antung), 100 infantry and 8 guns. 

The center: Antung, 3,500 infantry and 20 guns; Bandoko (1% 
miles northwest of Antung), 2,000 infantry and 8 guns. Chiu-lien- 
cheng (about 6 miles northeast of Antung on the Yalu, at the mouth 
of its branch, the Ay-ho river) and Conical Hill (1 mile north of 
Chiu-lien-cheng), 6,500 infantry and 24 guns. 


*The information for this description was obtaned mainly: from Marine 
Rundschau and the pamphlet published by our Gen ral Staff. 
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The Jeft: To the northeast, some distance up the Yalu, 1,000 in- 
fantry, 2,000 cavalry and several guns. 

Reserve: Tenzanshi (5 miles north of Antung, 3 miles back from 
the river), some infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 8 guns. Hamatan (2 
miles northwest of Tenzanshi), 1,000 infantry and some cavalry; 
Feng-wang-cheng (50 miles northwest of Antung), 3,000 infantry, 
12 light guns and some cavalry,—marching toward Chiu-lien-cheng. 

As early as April-20, Russian patrols reported movements of 
Japanese detachments upstream from Wiju, and the concentration of 
Japanese forces north of that town, as well as in the town itself. 
Reconnaissances, extending over several days, also showed that 
quantities of material, apparently parts of pontoon bridges, were being 
collected opposite the island of Mabikhe, and that there were but few 
Japanese troops south of the Pomakua river. 

The Japanese troops below the Pomakua were reported to be pre- 
paring pontoon boats, consequently a Russian detachment of 2 officers 
and 32 men proceeded thither in three boats to capture or destroy the 
boats, but were discovered by the Japanese and driven back with a 
loss of one-half the detachment. 

Between the 20th and 25th, the Russian patrols reported that the 
Japanese were landing pontoon material and preparing to construct 
bridges at various points on the river, namely, near Wiju and in the 
vicinity of Sui-kau-chen (8 or 10 miles up the river from Wiju) and 
were crossing at other points, as at a point 15 miles above Wiju, and 
at Piokdun (40 miles above Wiju), for example. 

Between the 23d and the 25th of April, the Japanese reconnoitred 
very energetically, and with strong detachments, especially the 
country between the Yalu and the Ay-ho. 


PASSAGE OF THE YALU. 


Immediately north of Antung, the Yalu and Ay-ho (a branch 
emptying into the Yalu from the north at Chiu-lien-cheng) spread out 
into many branches, leaving several large islands in the streams, sucit 
as Kintieto (extending from Wiju south to a point opposite Antung), 
Osenkito (extending north from Wiju about 2 miles), and Kyurito 
(northeast of Osenkito island). 

These islands had to be occupied by the Japanese in order to pro- 
tect the bridging parties, and also for proper reconnaissance of the 
main channel, which lay to their west. 

The Japanese bridge trains were inadequate, and there were few 
boats left on the river which could be utilized for bridge-building, 
consequently, the Japanese pioneers (or engineers) had to build pon- 
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toons and make anchors, which latter they did from the iron found at 
Yongampo. 

The islands of Kyurito and Kintieto were occupied before day- 
light on April 26, the former by detachments of the 13th, the latter by 
detachments of 2d Division, by means of boats. The Russian detach- 
ment on Kyurito resisted for some time, but was finally forced over to 
Osenkito island, and thence to Tiger Hill (3 miles northwest of 
Wiju). 

The Japanese then proceeded with their reconnaissance of the main 
stream, and began bridging the branches on the Wiju side. Their 
plan (decided upon by General Kuroki on April 24th) was to send 
the 12th Division up the river and cross it over a day before the re- 
mainder of the army crossed at Wiju. To cover this movement on 
the right flank, a demonstration was made on the left. For this pur- 
pose, at 8 a. m., April 26, a large number of junks, loaded with 
timber and other materials, entered the mouth of the river, and 2 gun- 
boats, 2 torpedo boats and 4 launches also appeared, and were fired 
upon by the Russians. The object of this demonstration was to give 
the impression that the crossing would take place at or below Antung. 

The Russians were deceived by this movement sufficiently to send 
their reserve from Hamatan, three miles farther south, to Hekishiko 
(six miles northwest of Antung). 

The Japanese fortified their positions on the islands, and placed 
batteries in position. On the 27th a bridge was laid directly in front 
of Wiju, to Kintieto island, and two others about two miles northeast 
of Wiju, to Kyurito island. The latter were fired on (but without 
serious effect) by the Russian batteries stationed at Makan, about 5 
miles northwest of Wiju. 

The 12th Division was ordered 8 miles up the river to Sui-kau- 
chen, where it was to cross. 

After the 26th, the Russians surmised that the crossing would take 
place near Wiju, or just north of that place, and concentrated all their 
artillery fire in that direction. They had observed Japanese troops 
moving northward from Wiju, but on the 28th a Japanese detachment 
was observed still farther north, which detachment occupied a height 

(where the Russians had had an outpost) and entrenched themselves 
there, bringing a mountain battery into the position. Under its pro- 
tection the Japanese began building a bridge. This height was called 
Tiger Hill, and is located on Hussan (or Hushan) island. 

General Sassulitch, having determined by reconnaissance the sig- 
nificance of the Japanese movements, sent a strong detachment, sup- 
ported by artillery, on the morning of the 29th, to retake the height, 
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which was accomplished, and the Japanese were forced to retire tem- 
porarily and secure their boats under cover, but during the night the 
bridge was constructed. 

The order for the movement of the Japanese Army was issued at 
10.00 A. M., April 28, and was as follows: 

“I. The 12th Division will cross the river at Sui-kau-chen the 
night of the 29th. The 12th Division will occupy the line from Ka- 
reiroko (7 miles directly north of Wiju) to Rissien (3 miles south of 
Kareiroko) by the evening of April 30. One detachment to march 
along the river and occupy the hill about 1%4 miles northeast of Tiger 
Hill, or 1% miles southeast of Rissien. One detachment, if possible, 
will occupy Kyokako (about 4 miles northwest of Kareiroko) to 
threaten the enemy’s left and rear. The 12th Division, continuing the 
march, will occupy the line from Sairoshiko (2 miles west of Kareir- 
oko) to the hill just west of Rissien, May 1. 

“TI. The 2d Division will concentrate at Shasando (1% miles 
east of Wiju) at 10.00 a. m., April 30, and starting from that point 
at 12.00, midnight, of the 30th, will march by the road east of 
Genkwado (1% miles northeast of Wiju) to the southwest corner of 
Tiger Hill. The 20th Regiment of Artillery will be at the artillery 
position, 1%4 miles directly west of Wiju, so as to begin firing at day- 
break on the 30th. 

“III. “The Imperial Guards (13th Division ) will concentrate at 
a point 1 mile directly east of Wiju at 10.00 a. m., April 30, and 
on the night of the 30th, will follow the 2d Division by the same road 
and occupy the line between the 12th and 2d Divisions. The howit- 
zer regiment will occupy its position at a place 2 miles south of the 
20th Artillery Regiment on the night of the 29th. 

“IV. The entire reserve of the army will assemble at a point on 
the atid of Kyurito, about 3 miles northeast of Wiju, at 4.00 A. M., 
May I.’ 

This reserve comprised 4 battalions of infantry and 5 squadrons of 
cavalry. 

General Kuroki’s line was thus to be composed of three divisions 
extending over a front of 6 miles, along the Ay-ho, from Sakasan to 
Sairoshiko. 

OPERATIONS IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING THE BATTLE. 

The work of bridging at Sui-kau-chen was begun on the morning 

of the 29th, but a Russian detachment occupying the island in the 


river opposite gave considerable annoyance to the workmen, conse- 
quently a regiment of infantry was sent across in boats, under cover 
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of artillery fire, and these troops succeeded in dislodging the Russian 
detachment, which retired across the Ay-ho, and occupied the right 
bank at the principal fords. .The bridging was then continued, and was 
completed by 3 a. M., April 30, when the 12th Division began cross- 
ing, and took up its march (with 2 mountain batteries, 16 guns in all, 
attached) in three columns to the position designated in the order, 
deploying on the evening of the 30th. The west branch of the Yalu 
was fordable and required no bridging, but the entire march was a 
very difficult one. 

To cover this march, the two artillery regiments (20th and howit- 
zer regiments) had been placed in position on April 29 on Kintieto 
island, west of Wiju, as directed in the order. These batteries were 
directed to open fire as soon as they could accurately locate the Rus- 
sian artillery positions, or as soon as the Russians opened with artillery 
fire on the 12th division. 

Meanwhile, on the morning of April 30, a battalion of the Im- 
perial Guards had crossed the branch of the river at Tiger Hill in 
boats before daylight, and had occupied Tiger Hill, after some re- 
sistance by the Russians. The artillery of the Imperial Guards had 
been placed in masked positions, on a line extending about 2 miles 
northeast from the northern end Wiju, for the purpose of covering the 
working parties on the bridges, which were begun over the main 
stream at 12.00 ., April 30, at two points, both from Kyurito island, 
one located about 2%4 miles north of Wiju, leading over to Ozenkito 
island, the other located about 3 miles north of Wiju, leading toward 
the left flank of the position taken up by the 12th Division. Another 
bridge just east of Tiger Hill, over a branch of the stream there, 
was begun about the same time. These bridges were completed at 
8.00 Pp. M., April 30. 

While these bridges were building and the 12th Division was de- 
ploying, an artillery duel was going on between the Russian batteries 
on Conical Hill (Suri-bachi-gama, 1 mile north of Chiu-lien-cheng) 
and the Japanese batteries on Kintieto island (ranges 2 to 3 miles). 
The fire was opened by the Russians at 10.30 A. M., not on the de- 
ploying troops or the bridges, but on some boats containing Japanese 
pioneers sounding in the river, about 114 miles directly west of Wiju. 
The Japanese artillery then replied and the artillery duel began, last- 
ing about 30 minutes, when the Russian batteries were completely 
silenced. 

About 11.00 A. M. a battery of 8 guns, posted east of Makan 
opened fire, which was replied to by the Japanese batteries north of 
Wiju. 
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The howitzer regiment, posted about 2 miles southwest of Wiju, 
carried on a systematic bombardment all day till 5.00 p. m. In the 
first place 60 shells were sent to the Russian artillery position on 
Conical Hill; then the Russian ground in rear was divided into 
squares, and as their troops appeared in the different squares the 
latter were fired on by indirect fire, using two points of observa- 
tion connected by telephones, one about a mile south of Wiju, the 
other about 8 miles southwest of Wiju. The entire work was carried 
on as quietly and deliberately as if the batteries were on their drill 
ground, 

During the artillery duel the 12th Division deployed, placing its 
guns (16 mountain guns) in position near Rissien; and on the night 
of the 30th occupied the line along the Ay-ho river, from Sairoshiko 
to the hill west of Rissien. 

The 2d Division began crossing at midnight, April 30; and after, 
the head of column had crossed the bridge just east of Tiger Hill, it 
turned southwestward, marching over Tiger Hill, and deploying on 
a line extending from Tiger Hill on the right, southwestward to 
Sakasan (5 miles northeast of Antung) on the left. The position 
was occupied by daybreak. 

The Guards (13th) Division followed, and took up its position 
between the other two divisions, according to the order. 

The 2oth regiment of field artillery, in position about 144 miles 
directly west of Wiju, was ordered to cross the main stream and take 
up a new position, about two miles northwest of Wiju. For this pur- 
pose pontoon rafts were constructed at Genkwado (2 miles northeast 
of Wiju), on the evening of April 30, and floated down the stream. 
During the night about half the field artillery was ferried over; the 
remainder, and a battalion of infantry supports, crossed in the morn- 
ing, May I. 

Meanwhile, one-half the howitzers advanced to the position vacated 
by the 20th regiment, the other half remaining in their former 
position. 

During the night of April 30, the Ay-ho was carefully examined, 
and was found to be generally fordable, although the water was 
about breast deep. 

The Russian force holding the line extending from Chiu-lien-cheng 
southwestward for 6 miles to Hekishiko, consisted of about 9,000 in- 
fantry with 30 guns, the force from Feng-wang-cheng having taking 
position on the left of the force at Chiu-lien-cheng. Intrenchments 
had been constructed at Makan and.Conical Hill, and along the line 
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from Conical Hill to Hekishiko (or Ishiko), but they were generally 
inadequate. 

The Japanese troops were, therefore, on the morning of May 1, 
in position on the right bank of the main stream of the Yalu river, 
while the Russians held the plateau over which the main road to 
Manchuria passes and occupied Antung. In the region to the south 
of Antung the Russians had the Trans-Baikal Cossacks stationed. 


THE BATTLE. 


(May I, 1904.) 

The general attack on the Russian position began on the morning 
of May I, at 7.00 A. M. 

The Russian batteries at Conical Hill did not fire on the advanc- 
ing infantry, but a battery of 8 guns at Makan opened, to which the 
entire Guards artillery (36 guns) replied, silencing the Russian bat- 
tery in two minutes. 

The Japanese lines advanced with little resistance until they ap- 
proached the Ay-ho river, when the Russian infantry in the trenches 
on the opposite bank opened a heavy fire. 

When the river was reached the Russian fire increased, the Rus- 
sian soldiers hiding behind the hills on the bank, but the Japanese con- 
tinued their advance up to the bank. At this time the guns of the 
12th and 2d Divisions opened against the Russian infantry, and the 
Japanese, under cover of this fire plunged into the river. Many 
Japanese soldiers were killed or wounded in the water, but the men 
carried their dead or wounded comrades along to the opposite bank. 

The entire line crossed at the same time. Conical Hill, the strong- 
est point of the Russian position, was carried at a charge, without 
being first turned. 

The Japanese line continued to advance, and at 8.00 a. m. the 
Russians were dislodged and driven back from their position. The 
Japanese pressed forward, and at 9.00 A. M., occupied a line ex- 
tending from a point 1%4 miles northwest of Chiu-lien-cheng, 
directly northward for about 5 miles, to Seechong, the general line 
being from 2 to 3 miles west of the original line. At 8.00 a. m. the 
reserves had been ordered to Conical Hill. 

The Russian line retreated westward and northwestward. Part 
of their reserves from Hekishiko (with Maxim guns) had been 
brought up to a hill about 2 miles west of Chiu-lien-cheng, to cover the 
retreat. These troops fought splendidly, and prevented the retreat- 
ing Russians from being cut off from the main road. 

While the guns which had been stationed east of Makan were re- 
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treating, a shell struck the leading piece and this blockaded the road, 
so that the rest were all struck by shells from the Japanese batteries, 
and effectually put out of action. 

The artillery of the 12th Division, at Rissien, was brought over the 
Ay-ho, a bridge being constructed for the purpose. Two batteries of 
field artillery of the 20th Regiment, in position 2 miles northwest of 
Wiju, were also ordered forward, and joined the reserve by fording 
the Ay-ho. The general line rested, meanwhile, and was adjusted, 
preparatory to pursuit. 

During the forenoon the Japanese gunboat flotilla and a fleet of 
armored boats attacked the Russian troops at the mouth of the Yalu 
river with artillery fire. At 11.00 a. M. the Russians began abandon- 
ing Antung, after setting the town on fire. 

At 2.00 Pp. M. a general pursuit was ordered: the 2d Division mov- 
ing on Antung, the Guards (13th Division) and the 12th Division 
keeping in line with it, the reserves moving on Hamatan. 

At Hamatan, the original position of the Russian reserves, a 
severe action took place, which delayed the entire Japanese line. The 
Russian reserve there consisted of 6,000 infantry and a battery of 6 
guns. A Japanese company came up to the reserve at short range, just 
as the latter were escaping. The Russians surrounded the company 
and were about to charge when the other companies of the battalion to 
which this company belonged, arrived, and other battalions also came 
in, surrounding the Russians on three sides. The mountain guns of 
. the 12th Division also arrived at this time and came into position about 
one mile directly north of Hamatan; and the two batteries of field ar- 
tillery, now with the Japanese reserves, forded the river and came up 
at a point about two miles west of Conical Hill, but could not find a 
good position for coming into action. 

The Russian troops at Hamatan, after a desperate struggle, find- 
ing further resistance useless, surrendered. The Japanese at this point 
captured 15 quick-firing field guns, 8 Maxims and a large number 
of wagons. 

This ended the action, since the determined resistance of the 
Russian reserves at Hamatan had so exhausted the Japanese as to 
prevent farther immediate pursuit. 

The, Russians lost in this battle 30 officers and 1,363 men killed, 
go officers and 1,100 men wounded, and 613 prisoners,—total 3,196; 
the Japanese Jost 3 officers and 218 men killed, 33 officers and 763 
men wounded,—total, 1,017. 

The Japanese captured 21 field guns with their caissons, more than 
1,000 rifles, and many infantry ammunition wagons, with 350,000 
rounds, besides considerable artillery ammunition. 
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COM MENTS. 


The Russian line on the Yalu was evidently too greatly extended, 
but this was necessary until the actual point of crossing of the Jap- 
anese could be definitely determined. The Russian force that held the 
line of the Yalu, however, was altogether too weak to prevent the 
passage of the Japanese army. General Kouropatkin advised aband- 
oning the Yalu line in the beginning and he was, therefore, in all 
probability fighting merely a delaying action to gain time to assemble 
his main army and complete his strategic deployment. Nevertheless, 
it is very doubtful if the loss of prestige, guns and men, which the 
Russian Army suffered, will compensate for the time gained. 

It should be remarked, also, that, although the Russians were 
fairly well satisfied that the Japanese crossing would take place above 
Wiju, for at least five days before the actual attack, they had left a 
considerable force on the lower Yalu and at Antung, which took no 
part in the decisive action, May 1. 

The Japanese deceived the Russians very effectually up to April 
25th, by occupying a considerable length of line, and threatening a 
number of points along the river, and even beyond that time (up to 
the 30th, indeed) by various demonstrations, sufficiently, at least, to 
prevent a proper concentration of the Russian forces. 

The crossing of the 12th Division (one-third of the Japanese 
Army) a day ahead, and to a point where reinforcements could not 
readily reach it, was risky, but the plan was concealed by drawing the 
attention of ‘the Russians to the mouth of the river by a naval 
demonstration there. 

The reconnoissance work of the Japanese was most effective. 
They determined that the country between the Yalu and the Ay-ho, 
although difficult, was practicable, and that the Yalu below Tiger 
Hill has a swift current and is wide and much exposed to artillery 
fire. The latter fact determined the location of the bridge under 
the lee of Tiger Hill, and placed the main turning movement and 
advance above that point. 

The other bridges were found necessary on account of the depth 
and the rapidity of the stream at those points. At Sui-kau-chen, for 
example, the stream was 26 feet deep and the rapidity of the current 
4% miles an hour, the width being 870 feet. 

The movement of the 2d Division, turning down the river after 
crossing on the night of April 30, thus making a flank movement 
directly in front of the Russian lines and within easy range, was 
another bold venture, justified only by the necessity of the case and 
its success. 
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On the morning of April 30, while the 12th Division was making 
its difficult march to get into position, and the 13th was building its 
bridges, the Russian artillery on Conical Hill did not fire on any of 
these troops, but opened on some small boats carrying pioneers who 
were sounding the stream. . This is inexplicable, especially as that 
artillery had up to that time fired on the Japanese from that position 
every day at 7.00 A. M. 

The Japanese attack on May 1 was not executed as planned. The 
intention was to press the Japanese right wing forward to turn the 
Russian position on Conical Hill, but the Japanese troops after cross- 
ing the river were so exposed to the fire of that position that it was 
decided not to wait for the right wing, but to take the’ position at a 
charge. Consequently, the strongest position of the Russian line was 
_ carried first. 

The Russian intrenchments were entirely inadequate, although the 
troops had occupied the line of the Yalu as a defensive position for 
many weeks before the Japanese attack. The intrenchments along 
the Ay-ho were readily taken and Conical Hill, the key point of the 
position was so poorly fortified and occupied that it could be taken 
at a charge without being turned. 

The Japanese artillery was greatly superior to the Russian, and 
its positions well selected, as it took the Russian infantry, deployed 
along the Ay-ho, in flank, besides readily overpowering the Russian 
batteries. 

The conduct of the Russian reserves was magnificent ; on the hill 
two miles west of Chiu-lien-cheng they covered the Russian retreat and 
prevented the retreating lines from being cut off from the main road, 
and at Hamatan they delayed the Japanese army so long that an ener- 
getic pursuit by the latter was no longer possible. 

On the whole the passage of the Yalu adds but another to the 
many examples of this kind, and shows how difficult and almost im- 
possible it is to prevent an energetic army from crossing a stream. 
Difficult as such a problem generally is for the defense, it is doubly so, 
and indeed hopeless, when the force on the defensive is so inferior in 
numbers as was the case here. 

Strategically, therefore, it was a mistake on the part of the Rus- 
sians to attempt to hold the line of the Yalu with an inadequate force, 
and tactically the defense was not executed with the requisite energy. 

The result of the action, strategically, was that the Japanese ob- 
tained complete possession of the Yalu river, a very important gain 
for their further advance. 

(To be Continued.) 
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JOHN ANDRE AND BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


A REVOLUTIONARY EPISODE. 


It is very hard for us of the present day to think of the cruel fate 
of that elegant gentleman, Major John André—who, under the name 
of “John Anderson,” suffered death as a British spy by hanging— 
without shedding a tear for his untimely death, and throwing the 
mantle of charity over a deed which, if it had been successful, 
might have plunged the colonies into a desperate state of despair, 
and indefinitely prolonged the War of the Revolution. If your read- 
ers who are interested in whatever befell this unfortunate man will read 
a novel called “A Great Treason,’ by Mary E. Hoppus, an English 
‘writer, who obtained the material of her story from documents in 
the British Museum, it will well repay them. The treason of Benedict 
Arnold forms the groundwork of this beautiful story—a treason so 
“base in contemplation that it can be read now only with a shudder, 
as the mind conjures up what might have been the result to this 
country had the traitor succeeded in his diabolical attempt. 

John André, the perfect gentleman and brave soldier, against 
whom no word of reproach was ever uttered, was born in London. 
He became, after some military exploits, the adjutant general of the 
British army under Sir Henry Clinton, commander of the British 
forces in this country in the early days of the Revolution. Under 
the name of “John Anderson” he, André, conducted the treacherous 
negotiations with Arnold, for the surrender of West Point, with 
whom he had an interview in the woods near Stony Point, N.Y. On 
leaving him Arnold gave him six papers, containing full information 
as to the state of the defences at West Point, and also passes enabling 
him to return to New York. One Joshua Smith, who was not, 
however, in the plot, undertook to guide him by land a part of 
the way. Contrary to the express injunctions of Sir Henry Clinton, 
Major André adopted a disguise and after Smith left him, travelled 
alone toward the city, when he was stopped by three young men whom 
he supposed to be Tories, but who were, in fact, “cow-boys,” or 
soldiers of fortune as it were, yet known to be patriotic, to whom 
André incautiously told that he was a British officer. They searched 
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his person, and finding the treasonable documents in his boots, arrested 
him. . He was tried by a board of fourteen American generals, found 
guilty of acting as a spy, and condemned and hanged upon the gallows 
His body was buried near the spot, where he suffered death, but in 
1821 it was taken to England and interred in Westminister Abbey. 
His captors, John Paulding, David Williams and Isaac Vanwart, 
were severally rewarded by Congress with silver medals and an 
annuity each of $200 cash. Full information can be found in Sparks, 
who wrote a biography of Major André more than fifty years ago, 
as did also Winthrop Sargent in 1861. 

The conception of this great treason, whereby one of the bravest 
officers in the Brittsh army suffered death, was the brain work of 
Benedict Arnold, a brave but reckless officer of the Continental army, 
who, becoming dissatisfied with the treatment he received from his 
superiors, conducted himself so as to be reprimanded by Washington, 
and finally made up his mind to enact a part similar to that played 
by General Monk, in the restoration of Charles II. to the British 
Crown, for which he was rewarded with the Dukedom of Albemarle. 
The American army, just before the treason of Arnold, was appar- 
ently on its last legs; it was half clad, half starved, the soldiers unpaid 
‘ and the colonial money was almost, if not absolutely worthless. This 
was Arnold’s opportunity, and he took into his confidence Major 
André and an American loyalist, Beverly Robinson, who were to act 
on the part of Sir Henry Clinton. By getting the Hudson River into 
the possession of the British, it was supposed that the American 
cause would become so hopeless that at least an opportunity would 
be offered for negotiation, and if successful, Arnold would have the 
credit of saving the colonies to the mother country, and consequently 
be liberally rewarded. To accomplish the desired end he resorted 
to the blackest treachery. In 1780 he obtained command of West 
Point, for the very purpose of its: capitulation to the enemy, but his 
scheme to restore America to her old allegiance was detected by the 
capture of André, and Arnold fled to New York, then to England, 
a disgraced ‘and hated traitor, afterward obtaining a_brigadier- 
general’s commission in the British army and a sum of money to 
replace the losses he is said to have incurred in the attempt to sell 
his country, after committing numerous depredations on his country- 
men. His treason has been placed before the world in a most unenvi- 
able light. 

It may not be uninteresting to relate some of the circumstances 
connected with the arrest of Major André, as shown in certain 
correspondence of the times in connection with his trial and execution 
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as a spy. Although they are doubtless known to every school-boy, 
who has been brought up to lament the fate of this brave British 
officer and gentleman as well as to turn with loathing from the name 
of Arnold, his betrayer, these old memories will bear repetition. 

That the execution of André was deeply deplored there can be no 
doubt. The condition of our army was such as to require his death, 
and there is no doubt of the sincerity of Washington’s belief that 
André “was a spy, and justly amenable to death as such.” His very 
judges bewailed the sad necessity which subjected him to a punish- 
ment which revolted his manly soul. So said a writer, and so in 
effect wrote Harry Lee, the celebrated partisan officer of the Revolu- 
tion, then major and afterward lieutenant-colonel in the army, who 
delivered the oration upon the death of Washington. The subjuga- 
tion of America by the surrender of West Point by Arnold was the 
object in view, and Sir Henry Clinton committed the management 
of the affair so far as the British were concerned to Major André, 
who, after the interview above described with Arnold, disguised 
himself in a country suit, leaving his regimental coat in the house of 
Smith, and then pushed for New York. When captured by the three 
young men, thinking them British soldiers, in his transport of joy, he 
discovered to them his real quality, which sealed his fate. He made 
every attempt on the virtue of his captors, offering as high as ten 
thousand guineas for his release, but without avail. After his arrest 
and sentence, André wrote to Sir Henry Clinton acknowledging the 
justice of his condemnation. 

The American officer who had charge of Major André after his 
arrest was Major Benjamin Tallmadge, a graduate of Yale and a 
man of distinction in the army, and of the strictest integrity, who in| 
1833 wrote his recollections of the affair to Jared Sparks and Josiah 
Quincy. The house to which André was taken by Major Tallmadge, 
on the evening of Thursday, September 28, 1780, is still standing in 
the quaint village of Tappan, and is known as the Seventy-six House. 
It was here that Alexander Hamilton (then aide to Washington) 
and other American officers had an interview with the‘prisoner. It 
is believed that Washington never saw André although he gave in- 
structions to Tallmadge to treat the prisoner with all the lenity his 
situation would admit. Had Tallmadge been the officer in command 
when André was captured, Arnold would not have escaped to the 
sloop-of-war Vulture, when lying off West Point; but unfortunately, 
so little did Colonel Jameson, the officer who received André from 
his captors, think of treason in the air, that he at once sent word 
to Arnold of the capture. The anxiety and agitation of André in- 
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creased after his arrest in a remarkable degree, and on the afternoon 
of the day of the occurrence he called for pen, ink and paper, and 
wrote a letter to General Washington, dated Salem, N. Y., Sept. 24, 
1780, in which he disclosed the fact that he was “Major John André, 
Adfutant General of the British army.” This put a new face upon 
matters ; so much so, that when he handed the letter to Tallmadge to 
read, the agitation of the latter was extreme, and his emotions wholly 
indescribable. 

When Jameson’s unfortunate letter reached Arnold he was 
breakfasting with two of General Washington’s aides, and knowing 
that Washington would soon be at West Point, he rose hastily from 
the table and proceeded with all possible despatch to his barge, and 
directed the men to row him down the river, and there he sat, carry- 
ing a white flag in his hand, until they reached the sloop-of-war 
Vulture, which was the same vessel which had brought André from 
New York. Arnold had the meanness to cause the capture of these 
men, and they were held as prisoners of war by the British. André 
was then carried to West Point, and on the following day was taken 
down the harbor to Haverstraw. Of the fourteen officers who tried 
him the president was General Nathanial Greene, of Rhode Island, 
acknowledged to be second only in ability and patriotism to General 
Washington himself. The sentence of the court was in the following 
words: “That Major André, Adjutant General to the British Army, 
ought to be considered as a spy from the enemy, and that, agreeably 
to the law and usage of nations, it is their opinion he ought to suffer 
death.” Tallmadge walked with him to the gallows, entirely: over- 
come with grief, as he expresses it, that so gallant an officer and so 
accomplished a gentleman should come to such an ignominious end. 

Major Tallmadge says in his recollections that he asked Washing- 
ton if he would see the prisoner, to which the General answered in 
the negative. When Tallmadge first saw André in custody the latter 
wore a shabby surtout over his other plain clothes, which he said he 
had obtained from Smith when he left with him his regimental coat 
before alluded to. Tallmadge was a man of good intelligence and 
fine education, and the prisoner warmed towards and opened his heart 
to him, but it was agreed between them that neither should put a 
question to the other involving a third party. Tallmadge wished to 
learn the details of the plot between Arnold and Sir Henry Clinton, 
but so nice was André’s sense of honor, that after a period of fifty- 
three years Tallmadge could not bring to mind a single word said 
by André against the traitor, Arnold. In passing down the Hudson, 
the officer and his prisoner sat side by side, and Tallmadge asked 
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Major André this question: “Had Arnold succeeded, were you to 
have taken a part in the military attack?” To which the reply was: 
“Yes, I should have been at the head of a select corps, and the glory 
of the achievement would have been mine.” He further said: ‘“Mil- 
itary glory was all I sought, and the thanks of my general and the 
approval of my king were a rich reward for such an undertaking.” 
Tallmadge jotted down these sayings, and said that ‘André, had 
Arnold succeeded, hoped to have become a brigadier general. André 
then asked Tallmadge his opinion as to what would be done with 
him; but the latter tried to evade it, and, finding he could not, said: 
“T had a classmate in Yale College by the name of Nathan Hale, who 
entered the army with me in 1776. After the British troops had 
entered New York, General Washington wanted information respect- 
ing the strength, position and probable movements of the enemy. 
Captain Hale tendered his services, went to New York, and was taken 
just as he was passing the outposts of the enemy. Said I, with 
emphasis: “Do you remember the sequel of this story?’ ‘Yes,’ said 
André, ‘he was hanged as a spy; but you surely do not consider his 
case and mine alike?’ I replied: ‘Precisely similar, and similar will be 
your fate!” André met his fate manfully, the only sufferer by the 
treason of Benedict Arnold, if we except the outrages of the latter 
upon his countrymen. 

Isaac Newton Arnold, in an article written as late as 1879, says 
that in 1781 Benedict Arnold, after committing as many depredations 
as he could. upon his countrymen, Lord Cornwallis having then sur- 
rendered his army to Washington, sailed to England with his family. 
He had staked all, and lost all. “He knew no fear; he paced the deck 
of the packet and saw his native land disappear in the distance; his 
was the wreck of a once noble career, now the wretched relic of an 
abortive and guilty enterprise.” Lord Cornwallis was a fellow- 
passenger with him across the ocean. Arnold, on arriving in London, 
was received with open arms by George III, and caressed by the 
ministers. Leaning upon the arm of Sir Guy Carlton, he was pre- 
sented at court by Sir Walter Stirling, and was seen walking with the 
Prince of Wales (George IV) in the public gardens. It must have 
been a suggestive spectacle to have seen Benedict Arnold, the great- 
est traitor the world ever saw, leaning upon the arm of the most 
licentious man in England, who subsequently became king, seeking 
the aid of the latter to hide the lameness he had acquired from wounds 
received in fighting against the Crown. 

But through all he was not deserted by his wife, the beautiful 
Miss Shippen, of Philadelphia. The fascination her beauty, her 
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goodness and her grace exercised over all was not less marked in 
England than in America. She was said to be the “most beautiful 
woman in England,” and our author says: “The Queen was so inter- 
ested in favor of Mrs. Arnold as to desire the ladies of the court to 
pay much attention to her.” She received a pension of £500, and her 
children £100 each. Arnold received something for his alleged 
losses, but not so large an amount as he had expected. It is signifi- 
cant that after his arrival in England he changed the family heraldic 
mottto, Gloria mihi cessum (All I seek is glory), to Nil desperandum 
(Never despair), thus showing the indomitable energy of the man. 
But who of us would not have preferred to share the sad fate of 
André, than. have lived as Arnold did, dishonored and degraded in 
the eyes of every loyal American? 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 
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THE CAMPAIGN AND BATTLE OF SHILOH. 


( Concluded.) 


To ATTEMPT a description of each stage and phase of the conflict 
in complete sequence were an impossible undertaking which I shall 
not adventure. At most I can give an intelligible idea merely of the 
salient features and incidents of the field that led up to the end of the 
first day’s conflict, and this leads to the statement that after conduct- 
ing about an hour and a half the movement against Stuart’s brigade, 
in an insolated conflict nearly a mile beyond the right, General John- 
ston had about II a. M. gone to the Confederate right, and remained 
there personally directing thenceforward the movements of Brecken- 
ridge’s (reserve) division in that quarter until he was mortally 
wounded. By an arrangement with Polk, Bragg had meanwhile as- 
sumed direction of the Confederate right-centre, leaving to Polk the 
control of the left-centre. At the same time Hardee was in control of 
operations on the Confederate left. Following conveniently near to 
the general forward movement, General Beauregard kept himself at 
a shifting central point at which to receive reports, through his staff- 
officers, of the course of events, and from which he exercised special 
supervision of the field, sending the reserves into action at the proper 
exigencies. 

Meanwhile, or close upon 2 Pp. M,, General Johnston, who, as I 
have already stated, had been personally directing the operations of 
Breckenridge’s division against the extreme Union left under Hurl- 
but, launched Bowen’s and Statham’s brigade with resistless momen- 
tum against the enemy that for three-quarters of an hour had checked 
his progress towards the river, and succeeded in pressing them back 
for more than half a mile. As on several previous occasions earlier 
in the day, he intrepidly led in this onset, exposing his person in a 
marked manner, and as it proved, this time, unhappily, he was struck 
with a rifle-ball in his leg just below the knee,—a wound of which, 
it would seem, he was unconscious at the moment, and one which, 
had surgical aid been immediately at hand, would not have been 
mortal. In this movement the Confederate line was established upon 
a flat wooded ridge Governor Harris, acting as General Johnston’s 
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aide-de-camp, returning to his chief’s side to report the delivery of 
an order he had carried, and noticing that he was about to fall from 
his horse, sustained the fainting soldier in his saddle while leading 
him into the ravine in the rear of the position just gained, where he 
was lifted to the ground, already unconscious, and died with scarcely 
a murmur, as Governor Harris relates, about 2.40 p. m. As the scene 
of his untoward death was a wooded, secluded hollow, the event was 
not known to the Confederate army until night. 

Not aware of the death of General Johnston, I reached that quar- 
ter of the field a few moments after he had received his wound, and 
found Breckenridge’s brigades at a halt and ordered arms. I was 
in quest of troops with which to turn that part of the Union line that 
had so long, as already mentioned, successfully resisted Bragg’s as- 
saults,* and therefore gave the order to General Breckenridge in the 
name of General Johnston, that he should advance with that purpose 
and capture the batteries, the position of which I indicated by gesture 
as well as words. As I gave the order, General Breckenridge, clad in 
a dark jeans blouse, and surrounded by his staff, close to the rear of 
Statham’s brigade, sat on his horse more like an equestrian statue 
than a living man, except the fiery gleam that shot from his dark eyes. 
In front, about two hundred yards distant, in the open forest was to 
be seen a Federal camp, apparently unoccupied ; farther on it was an 
open field bordered by a dense thicket. Through the vacant encamp- 
ment, and into the field beyond, Breckenridge’s command moved in 
fine order, and as yet there was profound silence; but before reaching 
the centre of the field a hissing stream of infantry missiles burst upon 
the Confederates from the thicket ahead, mowing their ranks fearfully, 
and heaping the ground with the dead and wounded. There was a 
momentary check; indeed, they gave back, but only for a few mo- 
ments. Animated by their officers, they closed up their thinned ranks, 
the advance was resumed, and their adversary, after some stubborn 
fighting, was forced back. 

Meanwhile, General Beauregard, while still urging Hardee to press 
the Federals on the left, had been turning his attention to the prolong- 
ed resistance of the Federal centre held by Wallace and Prentiss. He 
concentrated a powerful force of artillery and infantry, including 
battalions made of stragglers, for the purpose of pressing it upon 


*That is to say, the Federal forces, as will be seen from Bragg’s report, 
which held him at bay from 11 A. M. to 3 Pp. M. See also letter of Colonel Urque- 
hart to the present writer, page 551, Vol. I., “Military Operations of General 
Beauregard,” by Alfred Roman; also note to page 396 of this article. 
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Wallace’s front and left, the latter now exposed by the forcing back 
of McClernand. These troops, supported by the batteries, were urged 
forward in a vigorous, combined attack under Polk and Ruggles, and 
as Marshall J. Smith’s fine Crescent Regiment of New Orleans moved 
by to the attack, it drew the enemy’s fire to the spot by raising a loud 
cheer for General Beauregard, who bade them “go forward znd drive 
the enemy into the Tennessee!” But meanwhile Withers, who for 
much of the day had been carrying on an isolated contest with Colonel 
Stuart beyond the right of the main line of battle, finding at three 
o’clock that his adversary had disappeared towards Pittsburg Land- 
ing, and his left being struck by the shells of a Federal gunboat in the 
Tennessee, moved away from the river, and, passing over the interven- 
ing ridges and ravines, sought to rejoin the main line of battle. This 
brought him opportunely with the direct attack by Breckenridge’s 
brigades, full upon Hurlbut’s left flank, a movement which that officer 
for a time resisted stoutly, but fearing to be cut off, he fell back after 
4 P. M. upon Pittsburg Landing, thus leaving Prentiss’s left flank ex- 
posed. Wallace, whose unflinching steadfastness had done so much to 
keep the Federal army from being driven to the river-side by mid-day, 
now, to avoid being surrounded, gave the order to fall back, and soon 
fell mortally wounded. A part of his forces, however, remained with 
Prentiss, who found himself inclosed on all sides by the troops that 
had assailed Wallace, himself, and Hurlbut. He tried vainly to ex- 
tricate himself, and was at last obliged to surrender, with over three 
thousand officers and men. This was between half-past five and six 
o'clock. 

But, meanwhile, Colonel Webster, chief of the Federal staff, as also 
the colonel of an artillery regiment, observing the steadily increasing 
mortal peril of his people, had gathered upon the ridge near the land- 
ing all the guns that he could find, including some 32- and 24-pounders 
(siege guns), with a battery of 20-pounders, in all twenty-two pieces, 
which he manned with gunners from the least demoralized of the 
runaways from the front. Soon, too, the remains of the field-batteries 
gravitated to the same ridge, so that at least fifty guns were massed 
upon that eminence about 5 p. M., with a field of fire sweeping all ap- 
proaches to the river.* The position was strong; timber and under- 
growth gave covert both for the guns and their support, while a deep 
ravine separated it from the table-land, which it dominated; tangled 
brushwood served as a natural abatis to its steep slope towards the 
Confederates. Behind this natural parapet, interposed so fortunately 





*Some Union writers have placed the number at sixty guns in all. 
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for them, the entire Federal force left after the capture of Prentiss 
took refuge, except the remains of two of Sherman’s brigades, which 
drifted off with their general to the immediate vicinity of the bridge 
across Snake Creek, on the road nearly northward, in its course to 
Crump’s Landing, and not being followed, he established them there 
undisturbed, with his rear open for retreat, in an emergency, down the 
river. The air now resounded with hearty shouts of natural exulta- 
tion on the part of the victorious Confederates, and from his head- 
quarters in advance of Shiloh, General Beauregard, through his staff, 
was urging the concentration and propulsion of the whole of his force 
upon the shattered, beaten enemy. But the Federal encampments 
were plethoric with food, most alluring to hungry men, as well as with 
clothing and other attractive spoil. The thick, tangled woods, more- 
over, had served to disarray almost every regiment, so that none of the 
divisions and few, if any, brigades confronted this last position that 
stood between them and the broad, bank-full waters of the Tennessee. 
The superior officers present collected the men immediately around 
them, of whatsoever corps or command. Meanwhile, before 6 Pp. M., 
Ammen’s brigade of Nelson’s division had been marched up from 
Savannah, thrown across the river, and ‘established as a support to 
Webster’s admirably-disposed battery, the other supports of which 
were now energized by the knowledge that night with its shield of 
darkness and ample succor were at hand. At the same time two Fed- 
eral gunboats had taken a position in a bend in the Tennessee that 
enabled them to enfilade the front of the position, and, in fact, the 
whole field now in possession of the Confederates, with their heavy 
shot and shells, as any map of it will show. 

This was the situation about six o’clock. As General Bragg re- 
ports, he had been in that quarter of the field since four o’clock, and 
found there “General Breckenridge with his reserve division pressing 
the enemy; Brigadier-General Withers with his splendid division, 
greatly exhausted and taking a temporary rest; and Major-General 
Cheatham with his division of General Polk’s corps, to their left and 
rear.* . . . It was now about four o’clock. . . . As soon as 


*It is a noteworthy part of the history of the day that General Bragg had 
gone to this part of the field from another quarter to the left of it, under the 
following circumstances, related in his official report of the battle in these 
words: “Meeting; at about 10.30 o’clock, upon the left-centre with Major 
General Polk, my senior, I promptly yielded to him the important command 
at the point, and moved toward the right, in the direction in which Brigadier 
General Hindman had just led his division. Here we met the most obstinate 
resistance of the day, the enemy being strongly posted, with infantry and 
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our troops could be again formed and put in motion, the order was 
given to move forward at all points and sweep the enemy from the 
field. The sun was disappearing, so that little time was left us to finish 
the glorious work of the day. . . . Our troops, greatly exhausted 
by twelve hours’ incessant fighting without food, mostly responded to 
the order with alacrity, and the movement commenced with every 
prospect of success, though a heavy battery in our front and the gun- 
boats on our right seemed determined to dispute every inch of the 
ground. Just at this time an order was received from the commanding 
general to withdraw the forces beyond the enemy’s fire. As this was 
communicated in many instances direct to brigade commanders, the 
troops were soon in motion, and the action ceased.” 

These extraordinary statements on the part of General Bragg. 
embodied in a report professing to have: been addressed to and passed 
through my hands as chief of the staff of General Beauregard with 
the pseudo-date of April 30, 1862, I have quoted to show that they 
do not in any respect give a fair and loyal story of the circumstances 
and the possibilities under which the order to withdraw the Confeder- 
ate army out of action was given and executed. ; 

A very different and the true story* of this part of the action of 


artillery, on an eminence immedately behind a dense thicket. Hindman’s com- 
mand was gallantly let to the attack, but recoiled under a murderous fire. 
* * * The command soon returned to its work, but was unequal to the heavy 
task. Leaving them to hold their position, I moved farther to the right, and 
brought up the First Brigade (Gibson) of Ruggles’ division, which was ir 
rear of its true position, and threw them forward to attack the same point 
A very heavy fire soon opened, and after a short conflict this command fel 
back in considerable disorder. Rallying the different regiments by means of 
my staff officers and escort, they were twice more moved to the attack, only to 
be driven back by the enemy’s sharpshooters occupying the thick cover. This 
result was due entirely to want of proper handling. Finding that nothing could 
be done here, after hours of severe exertion and heavy losses, and learning 
of the fall of our commander, who was /eading in person on the extreme right, 
the troops were so posted as to hold this position, and leaving a competent 
staff officer to direct them in my name, I moved rapidly to the extreme right.” 
(His official report, p. 466, Reb. Rec., vol. x., ch. xxii.) 

That is to say, General Bragg at the time of General Johnston’s death had 
been repulsed in all the efforts he had made between 10.30 a. M. and 3 p.M. to 
break and bear back the Union line confronting the Confederate “right-centre,” 
and was content to post his troops defensively and himself go elsewhere in 
quest of some more vulnerable part of the Federal line. 

*It is due to the truth of history that I should here as during his lifetime 
make the statement that though General Bragg’s report of the battle of Shiloh 
is addressed to me it was never seen by me, nor by General Beauregard, for 
several years after its date. Therefore upon its very face it is historically un- 
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the 6th of April is to be elicited from the reports of the subordinate 
Federal and Confederate officers engaged in it,—beginning with that 
of General Chalmers, of whom General Bragg said, “he could not have 
exceeded the measure of my expectations. Never were troops and 
commander more worthy of each other.” That officer reported, six 
days after the battle, to the adjutant-general of Withers, his divisional 
commander, “It was then about four o’clock in the evening, and after 
distributing ammunition, we received orders from General Bragg to 
drive the enemy into the river. My brigade, together with that of 
General Jackson, filed to. the right and formed facing the river, and 
endeavored to press forward to the water’s edge, but in attempting to 
mount the last ridge we were met by a fire from a whole line of bat- 
teries protected by infantry and assisted by shells from the gunboats. 
Our men struggled vainly to ascend the hill, which was very steep, 
making charge after charge without success, but continued to fight 
until night closed hostilities on both sides. During the engagement 
Gage’s battery was brought up to our assistance, but suffered so se- 
verely that it was soon compelled to retire. This was the sixth fight 
in which we had been engaged during the day, and the men were too 
much exhausted to storm the batteries on the hill, but they were 
brought off in good order, formed in line of battle and slept on the 
battle-field, where I remained with them.”* ~ 

General John K. Jackson, commanding Third Brigade, Withers’s 
(livision, concurs with Chalmers, under date of April 26, 1862, or 
twenty days after the battle: “My brigade was ordered to change 
direction again, face towards Pittsburg, where the enemy appeared to 
have made his last stand, and to advance upon him; General Chal- 


trustworthy. It was not written in any substantial sense on the 3oth of April, 
1862, nor at Corinth, but at Tupelo, Mississippi, after the 20th of June, 1862; 
that is, after General Bragg had been placed by Mr. Davis in command of the 
army in place of General Beauregard. Although I was Bragg’s chief of staff 
for sixty days, or from about the 18th of June, my only connection with this 
important paper that goes forth into history as addressed to me was that on 
the 25th of July, 1862, General. Bragg handed me in my room at the Battle 
House in Mobile a sealed envelope which he said contained his report of the 
battle in question, and asked me to request as a favor of my brother, Captain 
Francis H: Jordan, then about leaving for Virginia, that he would deliver it 
into the hands of General. Cooper, which was duly done. Further, that the 
report in question was written at Tupelo is apparent from the fact that there 
is a distinct important reference in it to Withers’s report bearing date of 20th 
June, 1862. Other evidence can be adduced. The letter of transmission to 
Richmond in fact bears date of July 25. 


*Reb. Rec., vol. x., chap. xxii., p. 551. 
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mers’s brigade being again on my right. . . . Without ammuni- 
tion and with only their bayonets to rely on, steadily my men ad- 
vanced under a heavy fire from light batteries, siege-pieces, and gun- 
boats. Passing through the ravine, they arrived near the crest of the 
opposite hill upon which the enemy’s batteries were, but could not be 
urged further without support. Sheltering themselves against the 
precipitous sides of the ravine, they remained under this fire for some 
time. Finding an advance without support impracticable, remaining 
there under fire useless, and pelieving any further forward movement 
should be made simultaneously along the whole line, I proceeded to 
obtain orders from General Withers, but before seeing him was 
ordered by a staff-officer to retire. This order was announced to me 
as coming from General Beauregard, and was promptly communicated 
to my command. In the darkness of the night which had fallen upon 
us my regiments became separated from each other,” etc. Thus closed 
Sunday, April 6, upon my brigade.* As may likewise be seen from 
General Jackson's report, it was already so late that in the darkness 
he lost his brigade, and unable even to find it, was assigned “by some 
staff-officer not now recollected [myself as it happened] to the com- 
mand of other troops during the next day’s battle.” One of Jackson’s 
colonels (Wheeler), in a report dated six days after the battle, re- 
ferring to the same stage of the action, states explicitly that, unable 
to reach the summit of the hill, his regiment was halted within four 
hundred yards of the river “half an hour, when night came on and we 
were ordered to the rear.”t Colonel More, another officer of Withers’s 
division, under date of April 19, reported that in attempting to pass 
the ravine near the Tennessee River, a heavy battery, which at first 
overshot his men, finally got “a raking fire up the ravine from our 
right. Seeing this state of things, we made a rapid retreat from our 
unpleasant position and proceeded back to the camp last taken, having 
been told that we would here receive orders. It was dark when we 
reached camp.” 

Colonel Shaver, commanding First Brigade of Hindman’s division, 
Hardee’s corps, reported six days afterwards that having encountered 
late in the afternoon a “murderous fire” at close range from the Union 
troops under a dense covert, he had been forced to retire, leaving his 
adversary “holding their position.” . . . “Upon reporting to Gen- 


*Tbid., p. 555. 
Afterwards a distinguished major general. 


Reb. Rec., vol. x., ch. xxii., p. 562. 
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eral Bragg my inability to dislodge the enemy, and that my command 
was very much cut up, I was ordered to fall back, reform my com- 
mand, and await orders. I soon received orders to advance a short 
distance, when I received orders to retire and encamp my command 
for the night.”” Somewhat more precision is given to this affair by 
the report of Major Harvey, commanding one of the regiments of 
Shaver’s brigade, also dated April 12, who states, “After an hour’s 
engagement, no retreat being ordered, our troops, together with the 
whole brigade, fled about one-quarter of a mile, when, being immedi- 
ately rallied, they were ordered to the same position, on reaching which 
we found that the enemy had evacuated their position. We then re- 
tired, it being 6 p. M. The greater part of our loss occurred in this 
charge.”* Another regimental commander, Major Martin, tells this 
story: “My. entire support on the right or the other position of the 
brigade had fallen back, I determined to retreat, . . . and happily 
brought off, though in a scattered condition, my entire command then 
‘living. I formed them in the rear of our advanced lines, and, after 
a little time, was marched to the rear some distance and ordered to 
bivouac for the night. We were engaged and under fire ten hours.” 
That superb soldier, as he afterwards proved himself to be, General 
Cleburne, also of Hardee’s corps, made this important statement: 
“As soon as supplied with ammunition (brought up from the rear by 
his men on their backs for more than a mile) I continued to move 
forward, until checked by a heavy fire of artillery from the enemy’s 
field artillery and gunboats.. When this firing ceased I again ad- 
vanced, until halted by an aide of General Beauregard, who informed 
me not to approach nearer the river. It was now dark, so I returned, 
and encamped in one of the enemy’s encampments near the Bark road.” 
Of another brigade of Hardee’s corps, its commander’s (General S. 
A. M. Wood) report, dated April 15, thus fixes its position and work 
during the closing hours of the day: “I received an order from 
Major-General Hardee to move to the center and front, which was 
immediately obeyed, bringing my command under the fire of the gun- 
boats ; but we pressed on until we found that the shells, in the main, 
passed beyond our line. Coming upon a line of troops immediately 
in my front, I halted, and ordered the men to rest, selecting a position 
the most secure from the. shelling. From the shells at this point I 
had ten killed and many wounded. In a short time I saw the line on 
my front moving to the rear and around my right. A staff-officer 
then ordered me to fall back to the encampment we had last passed, 


*Tbid., p. 577. fIbid., p. 578. 
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and to allow my men to get something to eat and rest for the night.”* 
The hour for the advance that brought Wood’s brigade under the 
heavy fire of the gunboats is fixed by several regimental commanders 
at 4 P. M., and sunset is stated as the time of their final withdrawal. 
All make it night when they reached their encampments near by. 
Colonel Trabue, commanding one of Breckenridge’s three brigades, 
reporting on the 15th of April, after referring to the capture of Pren- 
tiss and occupation by the three brigades, now united, of the crest of 
the high land overlooking the narrow valley of the Tennessee River 
near Pittsburg Landing, relates how, “Having been halted here for 
more than an hour, we endured a most terrific cannonade and shelling 
from the enemy’s gunboats. My command, however, had seen too 
much hard fighting to be alarmed, and the Fourth Kentucky stood 
firm, while some of our troops to the front fell back through their 
lines in confusion. . . . From this position, when it was nearly 
dark, we were ordered to the rear to encamp, which movement was 
effected in good order. I followed in the darkness of the night the 
Purdy road.”+ Colonel Martin, commanding Bowen’s brigade, after 
4 P. M., reporting, on the 14th of April, that his brigade had reached 
and maintained a position within from three to four hundred yards of 
the river, exposed to a noisy fire of Federal batteries and gunboats, 
makes no mention of being either engaged in or about to undertake 
an advance at the time “the order from General Bragg’ reached him 
—‘now nearly night’”—to withdraw, but he does mention that General 
Withers, of Polk’s corps, and General Hardee remained all night in 
his encampment, that is, separated from their own troops.t Of the 
position occupied by this brigade, Colonel Dunlap, commanding one 
of the regiments, reports, ““We continued to follow them (the enemy) 
until our position became one of extreme peril, placed as we were 
between two batteries, both pouring destructive volleys of grape and 
canister into our ranks. . . . We received orders to fall back to 
a safe position and await further orders. By the time night came on 
‘ my loss in killed and wounded amounted to about one hun- 
dred.”§ 

But the most explicit and graphic of all the relations given of the 


*Reb. Rec., vol. x., ch. xxii., p. 582. Cleburne states that during the night, 
every fifteen minutes, two shells were dropped by the gunboats into the camp 
he occupied, in which were also a great many of the Federal wounded. 


Reb. Rec., vol. x., ch. xxii., p. 616. 
tIbid., p. 622. 
8Reb. Rec., vol. x., ch. xxii., p. 524. 
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closing hour of the 6th of April is found in the report of Colonel 
Alfred Mouton, a graduate of West Point, commanding Eighteenth 
Louisiana Infantry, who reported on 12th of April,— 

“At about 4 p. M. I moved by the left flank through the continua- 
tion of the same ravine, with a view of charging the battery, which 
had been continuously firing on us. Before reaching a proper posi- 
tion, and while directly in front of the battery, distant from it about 
six or seven hundred yards, I received peremptory orders to move up 
the hill and charge the battery. The order was instantly obeyed. 
About four hundred yards from the battery my line became entirely 
uncovered, and thence my regiment rushed forward alone at double- 
quick toward the battery, being all the while exposed to an incessant 
fire both from the battery and its supports. At or about sixty or 
seventy yards from the battery, which then commenced moving from 
its position and began to retreat, the enemy had opposed to my regi- 
ment, then numbering about five hundred, three regiments of infan- 
try, two of which kept up an incessant cross-fire on my troops, and 
the third, as soon as unmasked by the battery, also opened upon us. 
Thus exposed, my men falling at every step, being unsupported and 
unable to accomplish the capture of the battery or the repulse of the 
enemy, I was compelled to retire, leaving my dead and wounded on 
the field. Here two hundred and seven officers and men fell either 
dead or wounded, and Lieutenant-Colonel Roman and I had our horses 
shot under us. I must add that, in my opinion, the order to charge 
the battery was prematurely given ; that is, before our troops had taken 
proper position to act effectively and support one another. Otherwise 
I am inclined to believe the battery would have been captured. After 
rallying the regiment I moved off to the left, and took position oppo- 
site the enemy’s lines, distant about three hundred yards, which were 
covered by infantry and artillery. Throwing out pickets to protect 
my line, I bivouacked for the night. By this time my men were com- 
pletely exhausted, as they had neither slept nor eaten since the evening 
of the 4th, and had been continually on the march.” 

And as it was with troops under Bragg and Hardee, as I have 
shown, so was it elsewhere after the surrender of Prentiss and retreat 
of the Union forces to the river-side; for we have the testimony of 
Colonel Marshall J. Smith, of Pond’s brigade, Ruggles’s division, to 
the effect that after that retreat the gunboats opened a most destructive 
fire, which we endured for some time, not being able to reply; and, 
under orders, we retreated from the front ground, and took up our 
quarters for the night in one of the enemy’s encampments.* And 


*Ibid., p. 500. 
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of 


Colonel Stanley, of Patton Anderson’s brigade, same division, states 
that, ordered from the Confederate left towards heavy firing on the 
right, with the Ninth Texas Infantry, he fell within range of shot and 
shell from the gunboats in that vicinity, and that there “night put a 
close to the action for the day of the sixth.”* Colonel Richards, com- 
manding Twentieth Louisiana Infantry, gives this evidence: “At the 
last charge, towards evening, when my regiment was severely cut up 
by a cross-fire from rifle-pits and a battery pouring forth a hail-storm 
of canister, my regiment was separated from the rest of the brigade, 
and as night set in I led the remnant of the regiment to our hospital, 
where we bivouacked.”’t 

As for the hour at which the ordered retirement took place, Gen- 
eral Ruggles, of Bragg’s corps, fixes it definitely “just as night set 
in,”’$ no sooner. Colonel Maney, commanding a brigade of Cheat- 
ham’s division, Polk’s corps, relates: “Our forces came rapidly up, 
but it was already quite late in the day, and they were halted near a 
deserted camp of theenemy . . . for the purpose of replenishing 
their ammunition. I held the position at which I had been halted until 
dark.’’§ Another brigade commander of Polk’s corps fixes sunset as 
about the hour that his brigade retired.{ General Cheatham, whose 
division of Polk’s corps and whom I had the honor to put into action 
at least twice that day, on the roth of April, or four days after the 
battle, reported, “About this time a halt was made for the purpose of 
some concentration of our forces of all commands for a concerted 
attack upon the enemy, then understood to have concentrated on the 
river-bank under the shelter of his gunboats, from which at that time 
an active shelling was being kept up on our advance. My own and 
other commands came rapidly forward; but many regiments having 
entirely exhausted their ammunition, a halt of some time was necessary 
for the purpose of replenishing. The day was now far advanced, and, 
before proper preparations were made, darkness prevented further op- 
erations that day.”|| Colonel Venable, of Polk’s corps, states that he 
got with his regiment, Fifth Tennessee, under such a fire from the 
gunboats that he was forced to take shelter in a ravine, where he re- 
mained until dark.** 

General A. P. Stewart, who also commanded a division of Polk’s, 
six days after the battle reported of the closing movements of the 6th 


*Tbid., p. 507. +Reb. Rec. vol. x., ch. xxii., p. 507. 
tIbid. §Ibid., 455. 
qIbid., p. 448. ||Ibid., p. 440. 


**Tbid., p. 434. 
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of April, after Prentiss’s capture: “We finally took position, under 
the order of General Breckenridge, to aid in pursuit of the enemy, 
which was checked by a fire from the gunboats.”* On the extreme 
Confederate left it was the same, as Lieutenant-Colonel Barrow, Polk’s 
corps, testifies, saying, “I was ordered towards evening to take posi- 
tion with what men I had, on the extreme left, where I remained until 
the fighting of the day: hade ceased.” He was unable, I may add, to 
collect his men that night.t 

As for the condition in which a large ont of the Confederate troops 
were necessarily found towards the evening of the 6th of April, that is 
clearly shown by the report of Colonel Russell, commanding first 
brigade, Clark’s or Stewart’s division, Polk’s corps: “The prisoners 
being disposed of (Prentiss’s division), I made preparations to move 
the force under my command forward towards the river, but Colonel 
Freeman reported his regiment to be out of ammunition ; the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Regiments coming up at this time, and being in the 
same condition, I ordered details to proceed to the enemy’s camp and 
supply them. This being done, General Cheatham directed a line to 
be formed in rear of the encampment and await further orders. The 
enemy’s gunboats kept up an incessant fire of shot and shell. After 
waiting in this position for some time, orders were received from Gen- 
eral Bragg to fall back out of range of the gunboats and encamp for 
the night.” 

Colonel Deas, commanding the first brigade of Withers’s division 
after the disabling of Adams, reporting on the 25th of April through 
his division commander, thus adds to the already overwhelming evi- 
dence: “Here, in the hot pursuit, the Twenty-first and Twenty-fifth 
Alabama became separated from me in the woods; and before I had 
time to find them I received an order from General Withers to form 
on extreme left, where J remained until night came on (with Twenty- 
second Alabama and First Louisiana), and then attempted to get back 
to the camp I had left, but got a different one. My men being now 
completely exhausted, and not having had anything to eat since morn- 
ing, I encamped here for the night.”§ It only remains forme to add 
that the only officer below the rank of corps commander whose reports 
of the battle show that his command was in condition to have carried 
the last Federal position, and must have crowned the day with that 
doughty achievement but for the orders of General Beauregard, is 
General Withers. Of his claim I need only say it is not supported by 


*Ibid., p. 428. fIbid., p. 421. 
=Reb. Rec., vol. x., ch. xxii., p. 431. §Ibid., p. 438. 
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a single word in the report of any one of his brigade or regimental 
commanders, but is explicitly contradicted by their statement of the 
condition of the field, as is made conclusively apparent in my abstract 
of what was reported, as also that so late was it when the Confederates 
withdrew it was pitch dark before they found their resting places for 
the night.* 


Il. 


By 7 p. M. Nelson’s two other brigades had crossed the Tennessee, 
and, with the one that so materially helped as a support to Webster’s 
opportunely posted battery to save the Federal army from complete 
overthrow, were at once interposed in the darkness of the night be- 
tween Grant’s fragmentary forces and the Confederates. Crittenden’s 
division, brought up by water from Savannah, was at once debarked 
by midnight, and, forcing its way through the mob of demoralized 
soldiery, was established about half a mile in advance of the line, on 
the right of Nelson.t Moreover, Lew Wallace, unable to find either 
of the two roads to the battle-field by the thunder-peals of more 
than a hundred cannon within six miles of him, as soon as the dusky 
shadows and the quiet of night had supervened, readily reached a 
position to the south of Snake Creek; a position commanding the 
bridge, and by chance, too, in the neighborhood of Sherman, who had 
there rallied the fragments of his own and other divisions. Rousseau’s 
brigade of McCook’s division also reached the field about sunrise, and 
the other two were near at hand. 

Thus were marshaled there or near at hand, ready to take the offen- 
sive against the victors of the day before, twenty-five thousand fresh 
Federal troops, three battalions of which were regulars. On the Con- 
federate side, to meet such an onset, there was not a man who had not 
fought steadfastly for the greater part of Sunday.t In addition to the 

*] may properly note that General Withers’s report not only bears date of the 
20th of June, or seventy odd days after the battle, but also that on the 20th of 
June it was that General Bragg was placed in command of that army, and 
General Beauregard relieved by orders from Richmond. It is also to be noticed 
that General Withers did not quarter with troops of his own division, Colonel 
Martin commanding a brigade of Breckenridge’s division, as may be seen 
page 622, Reb. Rec., vol. x. 

Report of Brigadier-General Thos. L. Crittenden, U. S. A., Reb. Rec., p. 354, 
vol. x., chap. xxii. , 

tA Tennessee Confederate regiment (Hill’s), reaching the field unarmed on 
Sunday, was equipped with Federal arms and accoutrements. Its good conduct 
Was conspicuous. 
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many stragglers incident to all battles, the casualties did not fall short 
of six thousand five hundred officers and men; so that not twenty 
thousand Confederate infantry could have been found to answer to 
their names that morning. Scattered widely, the regiments of the 
brigades of Bragg’s and Hardee’s corps had slept here and there 
among the captured encampments, wheresoever they could find sub- 
sistence. Polk’s corps had been embodied to some degree, and led 
during the night by their general rearward at least a mile and a half 
beyond Shiloh Chapel towards Corinth. 

In haste to efface the tarnish of the arrant disaster inflicted on his 
army on Sunday, with all the attending completeness of the surprise, 
General Grant did not await the advent of Buell’s other divisions, but 
directed the offensive to be assumed at dawn. An accomplished 
soldier, martial by nature, acquainted with the theory of grand opera- 
tions, and experienced both as a staff and line officer of the best school, - 
General Buell had known how to make soldiers of his men, formidable 
soldiers to the scorched, battle-jaded Confederates whom they were 
about to engage. Accordingly, not long after five o’clock a. m., Nel- 
son’s division deployed in line of battle, boldly assumed the offensive, 
preceded by a swarm of skirmishers, whom Forrest’s cavalry engaged, 
falling leisurely back upon the Confederate infantry, which at the first 
intimation of what was coming were being formed somewhat to the 
rearward of the camps they had occupied entirely at random during 
the night. The sound of so much musketry at the front"by this time 
made plain enough the presence of Buell’s army upon the theatre of 
war, and a desperate struggle for the fruits of yesterday’s hard-earned 
triumph. ‘As I have said, the Confederates were greatly fatigued, and 
under the influence, also, of that extreme lassitude which follows every 
great exaltation. Nevertheless, the reaction was immediate, and with 
the utmost alacrity the Confederates sprang once more into serried 
ranks, bent on a manful effort to hold what they had won. The 
Federal line as it assumed the offensive had a front of a mile and a 
half, made up of Nelson’s, Crittenden’s, and McCook’s divisions of 
Buell’s army, with from two to three thousand men, parts of different 
regiments, brigades, and divisions of Grant’s troops,—the Hamburg 
road cutting perpendicularly Nelson’s left. By eight o’clock Hardee 
had massed in that quarter a good part of his own corps, with With- 
ers’s division of Bragg’s, and the action began in earnest, artillery 
being soon actively employed on both sides. Nelson had found a lion 
in his path, but, pushing Hazen’s brigade forward with decided pluck, 
a position was carried with the capture of a Confederate battery. By 
a well-timed concentration, however, this aggressive brigade was 
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speedily sent reeling backward from its prey, and Nelson, in turn, was 
so sorely pressed that by 9 a. M. he was calling lustily for aid. In this 
affair, Chalmers, seizing the colors of a regiment as his brigade wav- 
ered, rode forward; the men rallied, and, resuming the offensive, car- 
ried the contested point. At the same time, Colonel Wheeler, subse- 
quently major-general, did the like with the flag of the Nineteenth 
‘Alabama; and Lieutenant-Colonel Rankin, of Mississippi, lost his life 
giving a conspicuous example of courage to the troops. 

Nelson having been reinforced by Terrell’s battery (regulars) and 
a portion of Crittenden’s division, an obstinate struggle for mastery of 
this part of the field raged until about 1 p. m. Neither: side gained 
any material advantage, however; but Terrell’s battery was so cut up 
that he had to assist as a gunner at one of his pieces, and his battery 
narrowly escaped capture. Meantime, Crittenden was also hotly en- 
- gaged, and side by side on his right were the several thousand men of 
Grant’s troops, already mentioned, McClernand. being their com- 
mander. The Confederates on that front, at first retiring to concen- 
trate as Crittenden advanced, in turn rebounded as they had done upon 
Nelson, with as much ardor and dash as on the day before; and as 
Nelson was borne back, so also was Crittenden by a like refluent 
wave.* 

As already mentioned, Rousseau’s brigades, leavened by three bat- 
talions of regulars, had been on the field as early as daylight, on the 
right of Criftenden, neighboring Sherman and Lew Wallace. Mc- 
Cook’s other brigades reached and took position about ten o’clock, and 
just about the same time Polk’s corps, coming up from the rear on 
the Confederate side, entered the battle in good order and spirit. 

Grant’s shattered forces on, Sunday night had been reorganized into 
three divisions of a decidedly composite character, under Sherman, 
McClernand, and Hurlbut. Several thousand of these men were 
brought up under McClernand, as we have said, between Crittenden 
and McCook, and about ten o’clock four or five thousand more, that 
hitherto had been collected and held near the river, were also added 
under Hurlbut, who, however, fusing them with McClernand’s com- 
mand, repaired rearward again, at McClernand’s request, to seek 
further support. Lew Wallace, as I have said, bivouacked near the 
river and Snake Creek bridge, and so did Sherman. No considerable 
Confederate force had lodged in that quarter of the field; therefore, 
Wallace and Sherman advancing for a while without hindrance, seized 
upon a strong wooded ridge with shelter for the former’s two batteries, 


*Letter of “Agate” (Whitelaw Reid), Reb. Rec., iv. p. 397. 
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and with his right protected by the swamps of Owl Creek, But by the 
time that the Federal left was well engaged the Confederates opened 
also a light fire on Wallace and Sherman, who, encouraged by its 
feebleness, undertook the offensive. They were soon greeted with a 
sheet of flame and showers of lead and canister from the woods in 
their front, held expectantly by parts of Ruggles’s and Breckenridge’s 
divisions, before which the Union troops reeled and receded, followed 
nearly a mile by their adversary. Here reinforced, however, by Mc- 
Cook, Sherman again adventured the offensive. The fight grew ob- 
stinate, and the firing, says Sherman, was the “‘heaviest musketry” he 
ever heard. Rousseau’s Union brigade of Kentuckians was here pitted 
against Trabue’s Confederate Kentuckians. Both fought with un- 
common determination, but in the end the former was repulsed, and 
at the same time Wallace was so pressed as to make his situation crit- 
ical. Meanwhile another of McCook’s brigades had joined the action 
in this quarter, and nearly twenty thousand Union soldiers were there 
opposed to not half their numbers.* Before such odds the impetus of 
the Confederate attack was abated. Yet several brilliant charges were 
made on their part, in one of which General Beauregard, to stimulate 
his men, himself led in person, and carried the battle-flag of a Louisi- 
ana regiment to gratify them; while Trabue’s brigade, having carried, 
earlier in the day, an eminence near Owl Creek, repulsing every effort 
to dislodge it, held the position until the final retreat was ordered. 

It was now after one o’clock. Kindled soon after daylight, the 
battle had raged furiously from right to left more than five hours, and 
notwithstanding the odds of fresh troops arrayed against them, despite 
also their long-continued engagement, the Confederates really had not 
receded from the ground upon which they had been concentrated as 
soon as it was apparent that the battle was on their hands.t But they 
were being fearfully depleted with each hour of such a combat. Be- 
ginning the action that morning with not more than twenty thousand 
bayonets, exclusive of cavalry, there were at two o'clock Pp. M. not 
more than fifteen thousand in the Confederate ranks, or ten thousand 


*That is, Wallace with seven thousand five hundred and sixty-four; McCook, 
say six thousand; and Sherman and McClernand, six thousand. 


+That up nearly to the actual moment when Beauregard gave the order to re- 
treat, a little after two o’clock, the Confederates were generally the assailants, 
and able everywhere on the field to hold their adversary at least at bay, is ap- 
parent not only from the reports of the Federal division and brigade command- 
ers, but especially from what is reported by Union regimental commanders. 
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less than the fresh troops that had been brought upon the field against 
them that morning; and yet at two o’clock p. m., be it noted Beaure- 
gard’s headquarters were those from which Sherman had been driven 
the morning before, and all his army was in advance riverward of the 
line which Sherman and Prentiss occupied when the battle of the 6th 
of April began, or upon the ground of the inner line of Federal en- 
campments. But that the day’s fortune, with such heavy odds in the 
balance as Buell’s splendid divisions, must be improbable was apparent. 
Governor Harris, of Tennessee, who, after the death of General Johns- 
ton, had attached himself to the staff of General Beauregard, as early 
as two o’clock took an opportunity to quietly inquire of me if I were 
not apprehensive of a disastrous defeat if the battle were prolonged 
much later. I readily admitted the probability, and said that I doubted 
not General Beauregard was of the same opinion, and would in due 
time withdraw from the field. However, a moment later I took occa- 
sion to say to the general, somewhat jestingly, that we were in very 
much the condition of a lump of sugar well soaked with water, but 
preserving its shape intact to the moment of dissolution. He smiled, 
and at once replied in substance that he proposed to retreat without 
further really resultless trials of strength, with the growing odds now 
opposed to us. Thereupon he directed me at once to select a position 
to the immediate rear, and there to establish such a force, including 
artillery, as I could lay hands upon, independently of those yet in ac- 
tion, as might serve to cover the retreat. Staff-officers were also dis- 
patched to each corps commander, including General Breckenridge, 
to retire simultaneously from their several positions, ready, however, 
to face about and renew the battle if followed too closely. Thus it 
was shortly after 2 p. m. that the Confederate army began to leave the 
field, a movement executed with the steadiness of veterans of a hun- 
dred battles. 

All the Federal accounts, including the recent sketch of the battle 
by General Grant, place the moment of the retreat nearly two hours 
later than it actually happened, for the reason that about two o’clock 
there was a pause, as it were, along their whole line to take breath. 
Meanwhile, as directed, I had collected and placed several thousand 
infantry and some sixteen, pieces of artillery in a most favorable posi- 
tion on a ridge commanding all the approaches. This position I held 
until after four o’clock. Meanwhile all the Confederate troops marched 
in good order out of battle and passed to the rear of the line I had 
established, and in sight of which no Union soldier was visible, though 
much of the field was to be seen from it, as I withdrew.. The com- 
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mand of the rear-guard was then entrusted to General Breckenridge. 
It remains to be said that while the Union army held the field, the 
Confederate army secured from it fully thirty captured pieces of 
artillery, with some twenty odd regi:nental and National flags, as well 
as three thousand prisoners of war. 


COMMENTARIES. 


I. The delay of the Confederate army in making the march from 
Corinth is another illustration of the soundness of Napier’s proposi- 
tion, “That celerity in war depends as much on the experience of the 
troops as upon the energy of the general.” However, two of the corps 
were faultily handled on the march, and not one of them quit Corinth 
as early in the day on the 3d of April as their commanders had been 
directed to do, and as the troops were ready to do. I know personally 
that General Johnston was as much disappointed and chagrined as 
General Beauregard was that their just expectations of delivering 
battle on Saturday morning were foiled through the tardy manner 
the corps began the movement and were handled during the march. 


II. The precise ground occupied by the Federal army could not 
be ascertained by General Beauregard. This led him to adopt the 
parallel order of entering battle rather than the oblique. Had he been 
aware of the precise position occupied by the Federal front line, in 
the attack he would have massed the Confederate left upon Sherman, 
so as to force that flank back southeastwardly into the cul-de-sac 
above Pittsburg Landing made by the junction of Lick Creek with 
the Tennessee River. However, had Hardee’s left rested, as ordered, 
upon Owl Creek, the shock of his onset would have fallen, not as hap- 
pened on the morning of the 6th, on a single brigade, but upon the 
entire division in that quarter, and it would have been driven rear- 
ward, as Hildebrand’s was, so rapidly upon McClernand’s, Hurlbut’s, 
and Wallace’s (W. H. L.) divisions as to give them no time to form 
and make the stand that Sherman’s obstinate resistance, with two of 
his brigades near Shiloh, enabled them to do. 


III. ‘General Beauregard has been blamed unjustly for premature- 
ly stopping the battle Sunday evening, as I have shown by abundant 
citations from the reports of brigade and regimental commanders. The 
true reason why the battle of Sunday fell short of the capture of the 
whole Federal army is simply this: After the combat was at its height, 
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before meridian, those superior officers who should have been occupied 
in keeping their corps in hand concentrated and continuously projected 
in heavy masses upon the Federal divisions, so early shattered, almost 
from the beginning went to the very front of the action, leading for- 
ward brigades, at times even regiments, with great individual gal- 
lantry, helping, no doubt, in this way, by their personal example, to 
impel forward small bodies of troops, but meanwhile, to their rear, 
were left masses of their respective commands without direction or 
orders to a deplorable extent; moreover, they neglected to properly 
mass and use their artillery, as had been ‘specially ordered. The 
Confederates thus were not kept continuously massed, though Gen- 
eral Beauregard had purposely subdivided that army into small corps 
in order to give their commanders comparatively easy control of them 
in the impending battle. Mere piecemeal onsets were the general 
method of fighting after twelve o’clock, with the consequence that 
Sherman was enabled to make several obstinate stands by which he 
protracted the battle on the Federal left for some hours, which could 
not have been in his power had the Confederates in that quarter been 
properly massed upon him. And by reason of the desultory nature of 
the attacks made upon him, W. H. L. Wallace, between 11 a. M. and 
3 P. M., beat back all the efforts of Bragg to break his lines. By mid- 
day the whole Federal force might have been urged back and penned 
up utterly helpless in the angle formed between the river and Lick 
Creek, or dispersed along under the river bank between the two creeks, 
had the Confederate corps been kept unintermittedly pressed en masse 
upon the enemy, after the Union front line had been broken and swept 
back. In that case the Federal fragments must have been kept in 
downward movement like the loose stones in the bed of a mountain 
torrent. 


IV. General Grant in his Century article asserts that the Federal 
force, merely reinforced by the advent of Lew Wallace’s division,— 
five to seven thousand men,—was strong enough to justify him to take 
the offensive against Beauregard on the morning of the 7th of April, 
and that he would have done so successfully, even had Buell not been 
present with three splendid fresh divisions.* The irrationality of such 
a hypothesis ought to be apparent to all readers who have also careful- 
ly read any detailed account of that day’s battle, and particularly the 
reports of the subordinate Federal officers engaged. Really, in the 


*Century article of General Grant on the Battle of Shiloh, p. 602. 
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second day’s conflict, exclusive of Lew Wallace’s division, not more 
than seven thousand of Grant's troops fired a musket offensively. All 
substantially claimed in the reports of subordinate Federal generals is 
that between 9 a. M. and 2 p. m. they were able to hold their own and 
repel the repeated offensive. movements of their antagonists, whom 
they had pressed back, assuredly no farther than the line which Sher- 
man and Prentiss had been encamped upon, while the headquarters of 
Beauregard were at Shiloh Chapel as late as 2:30 p. m. After that 
hour there was a complete lull in the battle, for the reason that the 
Federals did not venture any decided offensive movement, and the 
Confederates were already quietly withdrawing from the field. 


The late THomAs JorpDAN, 
Brigadier General, U. S.V. . 
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SPORT ON THE SKIRMISH LINE. 


THE scene has shifted. 


Winter has set in and the major part of the command has been 
withdrawn from Morris Island, after the capture of the whole of the 
island and the demolition of Fort Sumter.* 

Headquarters of the department for the winter months has been 
transferred to Hilton Head Island, Port Royal Harbor, S. C. Active 
operations have been suspended, and the Army has gone into winter 
quarters. Those who had been hard worked during the summer have 
now a breathing spell. 


oK * * 


When opportunity offered, many of the Union officers would run 
up by boat to the First Artillery camp, at that charming old Southern 
town, Beaufort, S. C. Here they were always met at the landing by 


the coach of the battery, which carried the visitors in state to the bat- 
tery camp. 

The captain of Battery “M,” of the First Regiment, had, as he 
tells us, “picked up this coach in the stable of an abandoned mansion,” 
and to match his colors, its running gear had been painted red—in 
fact, the best endeavor of all visitors to the Artillery camp was to 
assist Captain Langdon and his officers to so paint the entire town. 
Let the Captain himself be heard on this subject: 

“Employed by the officers’ mess, as valets, were two young colored 
gentlemen about eighteen years of age, named ‘London’ and ‘Jeff.’ 
The former was of rather a sombre temperament ; but Jeff was cheer- 
ful and spry, and graceful withal as a monkey. Behind the carriage 
was a small platform, which had suggested the propriety of having a 
footman to give tone to the equipage. For over a week Jeff had been 
secretly drilled and equipped for this conspicuous position. A close- 
fitting swallow-tailed coat of brilliant scarlet was set off with gilt 
buttons and velvet trimmings. A pair of sky-blue government breech- 
es encased his legs to just below the knee, where they ended under 

*Fort Sumter was never surrendered by the Confederates although re- 
duced to a mass or ruins and its “protracted and lion-like defence” won the 
admiration of all the world. 
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the clasp of plated knee buckles, the rest of the legs being clad in 
coarse, gray woolen stockings. A white ‘plug’ hat, with fashionable 
half-mourning to establish a claim to respectability, surmounted his 
black face, and he wore the conventional Berlin gloves. 

‘Jeff had an unpleasant way of never being able to stand with his 
knees and heels touching at the same time, and when embarrassed, 
rather gave the preference to the knees. But as a footman he was 
on the whole a success. ° 

“The coach of the First Artillery was seen (in its sickly green 
and red garb) nearly every day, after drill hours, going about to all 
parts of the island, and rapidly became a popular institution. The 
volunteers laughed and the Gideonites, as we denominated the teach- 
ers, ground their teeth, but they all talked and carried the story of 
the drag even to the sandy trenches of Fort Wagner.” 

ok * * ok * ok * * 


The time was now propitious for the long-talked-of deer hunt. 

A week off duty meant that a number of the commissioned officers 
of the Union Army would start from Hilton Head in a steam tug, 
and, crossing over Port Royal harbor, find a footing on the Sea or 
Hunting Islands, lying in a belt along the outer coast. 

It was arranged that the hunters should land at a deserted planta- 
tion, where negroes held possession, and there be joined by some of 
their number with the hounds. F 

As there had been but little, if any, hunting on these preserves for 
several years, it was thought that the game would be plentiful. 

The darkies on the plantation viewed the coming of the strangers 
much as did the aborigines of the Continent the landing of Christopher 
Columbus, and they received a hearty welcome from these simple 
souls. A supper had been prepared in advance, consisting of venison, 
waffles, Maryland biscuit, and other good things in the preparation of 
which the negro cook excels. A cabin, consisting of but one room, 
was occupied by a large family, as all, including pickaninnies, sleep 
on straw, and here the fire blazed high, as only the “light wood” fire 
of the Carolinas can. 

There were not less than fifty spectators at the royal feast, and 
these enjoyed the entertainment quite as much as did the visitors their 
good supper, and the novelty of the situation. 

A few hours later the hunters were winding their way by devious 
route through the creeks of the swamp, in a large plantation boat 
supplied with a dozen pair of row-locks, a darky for each pair. 

In the bow of the boat a number of hounds were crouched, and in 
the “stern sheets,” muffled in blankets and capes, were the officers, 
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of the party, who were lulled to sleep by old plantation melodies, the 
darkies keeping the time to the stroke of the oar. 

Phosphorescence fell in silvery masses from the oar blade, and by 
the light of the full moon the weird scene required but a slight stretch 
of imagination to suggest voyaging in some other world. 

On arriving at their destination, some hours after midnight, all 
hands set about preparing a temporary resting-place for the remain- 
ing hours of the night. Then it was that the light wood, blazing up, 
shed its warm and glowing light upon the rich verdure of the tide- 
water swamp, where grow the cypress, live oak, loblolly pine, tupelo, 
and magnolia, festooned all, with Spanish moss. After a few hours’ 
rest all were up and off at early dawn to start the hounds, and Uncle 
Daniel, the chief guide, selected the stands in the woods, surrounded 
on all sides by evergreen masses of canebrake, sweet myrtle, and the 
bay bedecked with yellow jessamine. Where else, if not in the Caro- 
linas, should be found the home of the deer and other wild creatures 
of the forest? On the islands along the coast the Virginia deer, 
like other nocturnal animals, are rarely seen in the daytime, unless 
disturbed, or in threatening weather, and always walk at night. 

They browse on the buds and evergreen shrubs of the native 
swamps, and at times do not disdain to visit the cultivated field, if 
any be at hand. At sunrise the deer selects a spot for its daily nap— 
one well sheltered if the day is cold, or shaded if the day is warm. 
The habits of this animal give the cue to those who hunt it; and since, 
in its nocturnal wanderings in search of food, it leaves its scent about 
the bushes and the grass for hours after, a “cold trail dog” will take 
the scent and follow till he finds the deer asleep. 

One such hound will lead a pack, the other dogs well understand- 
ing the meaning of his occasional yelp, and hunting of this kind de- 
velops woodcraft and a habit of “o’bobsovervation” (as “Uncle Tom” 
would say) little short of marvelous in those of African descent, whose 
forefathers were imported two centuries ago. 

There was one of this type with the party, one who smiled at the 
other darkies, and this cynical old fellow, Uncle Daniel, was of course 
the guide. 

In his veins there ran a taint of the Seminole, mixed with the 
native African blood, and in pursuit of game his judgment was un- 
erring. 

Like the dog of the “cold trail,” so it was with Uncle Daniel, and 
from the voices of the dogs he could tell at once just where the deer 
would run; the old man, indeed, was gifted with the voice of the 
prophet. 
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His predictions never failed, and so surely were they realized that 
there was never a suggestion of chance or coincidence. _ 

When on the “stand,” his vision was like that of the hawk, and no 
motion missed his keen eye; his ear noted and recognized sounds that 
made not the slightest impression on others, and his hunter logic ex- 
celled that of the mathematician. 

The so-called “Virginia” deer, when roused in the day and chased 
by the dogs, leave the woods by regular paths. These paths in the 
Adirondacks are known as “deer runs.” The hunters take “stands” 
at intervals, and usually some one or other of the party gets a shot; 
not always, however, with the certainty of killing, even though he 
may hit the animal. On a hunt of this kind, one finds himself at times 
sitting out all day long without other companions than the birds and 
minor beasts, listening for the yelp of the hounds, but for long hours 
hearing nought save the chatter of the squirrel, the scream of the 
hawk, the pecking of the woodpecker, and other sounds of the virgin 
forest ; to be suddenly awakened by the deep note of a hound, followed 
in a few moments by a burst of music from the whole pack in full cry. 

Now is your wish. to be realized! On they come—nearer and 
nearer—while you scarcely move or breathe; one slightest motion 
and your chance for a shot has gone. 

Ah! here he comes, with horns thrown back and head and shoul- 
ders set as the race horse at the winning post; out from the thicket 
with the speed of the lightning express he bolts. 

Now, keep dead still; the animal’s mind is on the dogs; he is 
coming straight at you; but, as you step forward to take aim, he sees 
the movement and swerves so quickly to the left that your shot has 
missed, and he is out of range before you can recover. The voices of 
the dogs, at first so rlear, gradually die away, and with them your 
hopes ; then, when really discouraged and ready to give up, suddenly 
the note is heard again and turned your way, when back to the stand 
you run, pulses bounding and nerves strained to the utmost tension, 
you hear the crackle of the cane with eye glued to the spot, and what 
do you see? Not a single deer, but a buck and a doe, bounding as if to 
show their powers and defying a ten-rail fence. 

Oh such a sight! Every leap brings them nearer and nearer. Such 
specimens of their kind, and now there is time to study them; they are 
“playing before the dogs,” and thinking of nothing else. Already 
those horns are measured—How they will look upon the wail is the 
thought, in sighting along the barrel of the gun. Fire! Down goes 
the buck, but up again and off before one can think to fire the second 
barrel, so sure are you that the first has killed. In despair the second 
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barrel is fired, when it seems as if there could be no hope; but after all 
the buck has gone down. 

The hounds and deer were off and away; and it was concluded to 
pitch the tent that had been brought along, while one or two large 
paulins were put up for shelter tents, and in this way all hands got 
themselves into comfortable shape for the hunt on this and the neigh- 
boring islands. In other words, a temporary camp was located and 
headquarters established. 

A steward (an Englishman) from a vessel of the blockading squad- 
ron, was a member of the party, as he was a first-class cook and a 
good provider, but—like many of his kind, he could smell a jug of 
rum forty miles below the surface of the earth. Now the principal 
difference between Sullivan and the others was in this, that the ma- 
jority of the hunters took their rum on the installment plan, while 
the small minority was inclined to lay in a wholesale supply, following 
the custom of the Indian messenger, who when given a week’s allow- 
ance of food, sits down and eats it all at once, draws a strap tightly 
around his waist, to stop digestion, and then starts upon his trip at 
the dog-trot. This works fairly well for eatables, but for drinkables 
the practice finds a failing case. 

A council of war was therefore called to determine how or where 
the commissariat should be located, and how, having accomplished 
this, the line of communications could, without discovery, best be main- 
tained. 

Early in the morning of the second day all were up bright and early 
and at the selected “stands in the woods. The hounds on the pre- 
vious day had “rattled’* most of. the deer and the herds were well 
scattered. In fact, the deer appeared to be running wild, the hounds 
first on one trail and then on another. 

An incident occurred which made its impression on at. least 
one of the hunters. He seemed to be surrounded by the hounds—right 
in their very midst—and was sure that the deer would show himself 
at any moment. On the instant in rushed one of the darkies, calling 
out “Standing thar! standing thar, Lieutenant!” “Where?” “Stand- 
ing thar! standing thar!’ “Great heavens! he thought, the deer is 
standing still and I can’t see him, and surely he’ll not stand here long 
in this cyclone.” On rushed the darky, still shouting, “Standing thar! 
standing thar, Lieutenant!” 

Here he was with a deer standing still, to be shot at and to lose 
his chance from being blind; the deer would surely escape before he 
could get a shot at it. The cracks of rifles were heard all around and 
about and the deer were dropping on all sides. In fact, that evening 
three deer were brought into camp—-a buck and two does. 
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When the “Lieutenant,” later on, got hold of the darky who had 
come upon him during the hunt, he inquired, “Where in God’s name 
was that deer standing when you shouted at me?” The darky replied, 
“Thar warn’t no deah standin’, the deah was runnin’.”” “Why did you 
tell me he was standing?’ “I tole you, Lieutenant, ‘To stan’ thar 
yo’self, an’ keep on dat stan’; de deah was a-comin’ right fur you!” 

There was considerable contention that night as the white con- 
tingent sat around the board at supper (the board in this case, a 
canvas laid upon the ground) as to who shot the buck. Three claimed 
to have brought him down. Two rifle bullets were certainly found 
in the deer’s body, bullets not from the same rifle. 

The altercation served as a reminder of the story of an old darky 
who was working a stone quarry down in Virginny “befo’ de war.” 
“Uncle Robert, how are we getting on?” said the young master, as 
he rode up: “Dar you go agin, Marse Ned: ‘How’s we gittin on? 
You remins me of a passel.of coons dat went out huntin’ in Sow’ 
Car’liny. Long Sam wen’, long wid dem, an’ dey ’ranged demselves 
round de swamp, an’ put in de dogs, when put’y soon they heard 
sumthin’, Long Sam ups wid his rifle an’ down sumthin’ draps. 

“Den dey all shouted, ‘Ain’ we lucky; dun got one already.’ 

“Long Sam sez, ‘No we ’bout dis, pleas; I dun shot dat deah.’ + 

“An’ when dey got up to what dey s’posed was de deah, Lo! and 
behol’! dar was Marse Richard’s pet colt, what he got out of dat mar’ 
he brought down from Richmon’ last yeah. An’ Long Sam sez, 
‘Boys, ain’ we jes played hell? ‘No we ’bout dis, sez de boys, ‘You 
dun shot dat colt.’. Now, Marse Ned, J’ze wurkin’ dis ’ere stun quar- 
ry, an’ we’g only gittin’ on middlin’!” 

It was far into the shades of night before it could be finally de- 
termined which one of the “wwe’s” was to have the deer. A similar 
animated dispute was going on at the darkies camp fire and they 
seemed to be having a good share of the fun: “Dar you go—dar you 
zo agin wid you’ lies, you brack nigga, you; tell me dat any deah 
gwine to cum up to you an’ let you ketch him by de leg; go home; 
don’ cum talkin’ like dat to me.” “What’s the matter?” some one 
inquired. “Why,” says the speaker, “He’s dat nigga tellin’ ’bout a 
doe an’ a yea’lin’ cummin’ right up to him and he stan’in’ still widout 
breadin’ an’ de deah takin’ him for a stump ob a tree. Den he kotch 
de yea’lin’ by de leg an’ dis yea’lin’ drag dis lyin’ nigga a haf mile.” 

“Dars dat oder nigga; dars mo’ truff in his story. 

“He sez dat a doe got up an’ jes’ kin’ ob walked ’way lookin’ at 
him, an’ he didn’ shoot kase he was sartin’ shur’ dat dar was a ‘buck’ 
‘roun’ dar sumwhars. Putty soon one starts up, so this nigga sez. 
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an’ he didn’ see nuthin’ but a streak of light and fired in de air and 
sumthin’ stopped an’ turned ober, jes’ like the water-wheel down at 
de mill; den he saw it was a ‘buck.’ He killed dat ‘buck’ dis nigga 
sez, but he got ’way from him. De dogs wouldn’ go in after de deah, 
and Uncle Daniel sez dat’s a fac, ‘dat when de dogs won’ take you to 
de deah de deah is dead. All de same, Lieutenant, I b’lieb dis nigga’s 
lyin’, an’ he neber killed de ‘buck,’ he say he did.” 

Here is another little matter which must not be overlooked. __ 

Sullivan had been left during the hours of the hunt all alone in 
camp, and was the only one “at home to visitors.” 

A Virginia deer, tempted to a dangerous precinct by the demon, 
“Curiosity,” walked in upon Sullivan. “Johnnie, get your gun,” was_ 
the first thought suggested, but later he acknowledged to a bad case of 
“buck ague.” He seized a double-barrel. shotgun in the ecstacy of the 
moment and gave the visitor a parting salute and a good sprinkle of 
bird shot. In his endeavor to overtake the deer he ran upon a flock 
of ducks, all of which took to the wing, with the exception of a soli- 
tary diver, “whereby hangs a tale.” As the diver imprudently rose 
from the water and took to flight, Sullivan winged him just at the 
instant that a valuable bird dog came upon the scene. 

Attracted by the report of the gun, and seeing the wounded diver, 
the dog plunged in after it, and, to the dismay of Sulivan, started out 
to sea with the bird well in the lead. Sullivan watched the chase until 
the diver was out of sight, but the dog kept on; and, as it appeared to 
Sullivan, a mile or so away, still following the bird, until both were 
entirely lost to view. 

Sullivan was much demoralized at the possible loss of this valuable 
dog, which has been left in his charge; but some hours later, the 
animal returning, laid at his feet what was left of the chewed up 
diver. He thought he would put it out of misery by wringing its neck, 
but in attempting to do so, found it hard and tough as rubber, so that 
this feat, not being accomplished, the bird was thrown aside to let 
nature take its course. Later on, it was found to have quite revived; 
after this its leg was fastened by a string to a tree and the diver was 
held in captivity by Sullivan until his return to his vessel in the block- 
ading squadron. _ 

Sometime after, the diver was dubbed ‘“‘Hanks”—‘“Hanks,” the 
mascot—and soon became quite a favorite with the sailors. With his 
wings well clipped and “given a little rope” in the water, “Hanks” 
remained along side the ship in the day and came aboard at night. 
After awhile he became so attached to the vessel and its crew, that, 
without the rope combination, he followed her around as she cruised 
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from port to port, and came aboard at the meal hour bugle call and at 
“taps.” For years after the war and the deer hunt, Sullivan and 
“Hanks” were inseparable companions. 

Any one can see that this is a wild duck story, and, therefore, of 
necessity must be a little fishy. Sullivan writes us that a pet shark 
hovering around his vessel was observed to grow thinner upon the 
food he was fed upon, and that finally he died and was brought aboard 
—cut open by the sailors and examined. He had swallowed an empty 
pork barrel open and mouthward. 

When the game of war is being played, there can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose the small game has all taken to flight; in 
fact, rabbits, squirrel, curlew and ducks abound on the islands of the 
Carolinas, and it was in returning from a day’s sport of this kind, 
soaked to the very skin, there was in anticipation for the inner man, 
the comfort, at least, of a good hot supper. 

But Sullivan’s tent flaps were tied up hard and fast, and outward 
signs upon the approach of the weary hunters made manifest the fact 
that the camp commissariat had been discovered. There had been a 
good supper prepared, but it was now spread over the floor of Sulli- 
van’s tent—a duck or two, omelets, hunks of butter, and other deli- 
cacies, all of which might have contributed to the comfort of a wet 
and mud-bedraggled party; a bad “spread,” indeed, was this, and on 
the ground floor of Sullivan’s tent. Making the best of an unfortunate 
business, Sullivan was shaken up, and, on recovering himself, set to 
work with the aid of the darkies, in the preparation of a second edition 
of his work. 

That evening, while the officers were indulging in “a little game of 
draw,” Sullivan, the more fully to reassure himself and others, of his 
sobered condition, requested the “gentlemen,” before retiring, “to be 
kind enough to turn down the candle.” A by no means unreasonable 
request from one who had served.an apprenticeship afloat. 

The last day of the hunt, one of the darkies reported that some 
gentlemen from Charleston were near at hand. He had seen their 
camp-fires, and he was sure there were at least a dozen in the party. 
This was suggestive of Andersonville Prison;—one thing was quite 
certain, that was, that the hunt must abruptly end, as the presence of 
white men on the islands would certainly attract the attention of the 
Jate arrivals. It was then arranged that the darkies of the party 
should continue the hunt with the hounds and, as far as practicable, 
keep in touch with the officers, and that the latter should make a detour 
and get off on their own hook as best they might, the darkies rejoining 
them at the boat landing. The retreat was in this way successfully 
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effected, and in the course of twenty-four hours all were safely landed 
at the plantation where the tugboat was in waiting to carry the officers 
back to Port Roval Harbor. 


Now for the moment and while the spirit is upon us, let us follow 
the Tenth Army Corps from the Department of the South, to the 
Army of the James, near Richmond, Va. 

It is by no means an uncommon thing that following upon the 
heels of any tragic event, hair-breadth escapes bordering upon the ludi- 
crous are often told, and here is a case in point, that of the explosion 
of ordnance material on a barge anchored at the wharf near General 
Grant’s headquarters on the James River. The Lieutenant General 
himself was proof against the accidents of flood and fire to which he 
had for so many years been continually exposed. On the day of the 
disaster he telegraphs the War Department: : 

“The yard used as my headquarters is filled with splinters and 
fragments of shell. I do not know yet what the casualties are beyond 
my own headquarters. Colonel Babcock is slightly wounded in hand, 
and one mounted orderly killed, and two or three wounded, and sev- 


eral horses killed. 
“The damage to wharf must be considerable both in life and prop- 


erty.’”* 

The officers of the Fifth Cavalry (the escort of the General) wer 
at the time of the explosion enjoying a quiet “little game,” with 
Clitz, of the Navy, holding “a full,” and holding it so fast, that when 
the cyclone struck the party, it dropped the prospective admiral some 
distance removed from his base of operations, and there he sat, behind 
a flour barrel, gripping his cards, and here he called out, “Come back, 
boys, let’s go on with the game.” The men of the old Fifth Cavalry 
vouch for this, and what is more, they tell us to this day, that the 
darky waiter of their mess, who was riding up the hill on a jenny 
mule, was seen for the last time when the shells began to fly, the 
quartermaster was short one mule, and the saddle of the outfit, marked 
“U. S.,” was found astride the ridge pole of a neighboring tent. 

It was not until General Halleck’s report was received from Rich- 
mond, dated June 3d, 1865, that the original official report of John 
Maxwell, of the Rebel Scout service, relative to the blowing up of 
ordnance stores at City Point, Va., came to light. 


*It was assumed at the time that this explosion was the result of accident 
or carelessness, and the wreck of the ordnance material was cleared up and 
removed to a point on the flank and well away from the central point of the 


general depot of supplies. 
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It was then discovered that this same John Maxwell and a party 
who answered to the name of R. K. Dillard, had placed a horological 
torpedo on the barge, and here we may let them speak: 


“On arriving in Isle of Wight County, on the 2d of August, we 
learned of immense supplies of stores being landed at City Point, and 
for the purpose, by strategem, of introducing our machine upon the 
vessels there discharging stores, started for that point. We reached 
there before daybreak on the 9th of August, last, with a small amount 
of provisions, having traveled mostly by night, and crawled on our 
knees to pass the east picket line. Requesting my companion to re- 
main behind about half a mile I approached cautiously the wharf, with 
' my machine and powder covered by a small box. Finding the captain 
had come ashore from a barge then at the wharf, I seized the occasion 
to hurry forward with my box. Being halted by one of the wharf 
sentinels I succeeded in passing him by representing that the captain 
had ordered me to convey the box on board. Hailing a man from the 
barge, I put the machine in motion and gave it in his charge. He 
carried it aboard. The magazine contained about twelve pounds of 
powder. Rejoining my companion, we retired to a safe distance to 
witness the effect of our effort. In about an hour the explosion oc- 
curred. Its effect was communicated to another barge beyond the one 
operated upon and also to a large wharf building containing their 
stores, which was totally destroyed. The scene was terrific, and 
the effect deafened my companion to an extent from which he has 
not recovered. My own person was severely shocked, but I am 
thankful to Providence that we have both escaped without lasting 
injury. We obtained and refer you to the inclosed slips from the 
enemy’s newspapers, which afford their testimony of the terrible effects 
of this blow. The enemy estimates the loss of life at fifty-eight killed 
and one hundred and twenty-six wounded, but we have reason to 
believe it greatly exceeded that. The pecuniary damage we heard 
estimated at four million dollars, but, of course, we can give you no 
account of the extent of it exactly.” 


Some months after this, on the evening of the 23d of January, 
1865, it was known that the Confederates were preparing to make a 
raid down the James with their fleet of ironclads and wooden boats 
for the purpose of destroying the Army depots on the river, particu- 
larly the great one at City Point; where supplies and stores had been 
accumulated to meet the wants of the armies in case the James and 
Potomac Rivers and northern ports should be closed by ice. The 

ti 
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weather was already very inclement, and the Potomac and Delaware 
were shortly afterward rendered entirely unnavigable by ice.* 

Here General Rufus Ingalls says, in his annual report: 

“Early on the 24th the Rebel fleet approached our obstructions. 
and one of the ironclads passed them, but the one following got foul 
upon them. Our batteries made obstinate resistance, and blew up one 
of the smaller gunboats. Our men even were led with great effort 
to the bank of the river, and poured volleys of musketry into the ram 
that had passed the obstructions. The Navy at that point were not 
prepared at the moment for any effective resistance. Had the Rebels 
persisted at that time they could, had they succeeded, have inflicted 
upon us incalculable losses, the result of which no one can pretend 
now to estimate; but most fortunately for us they abandoned the raid 
and retired to their former position. Two or three days later it was 
impossible for these boats to make a descent. The Navy was thor- 
oughly prepared, and I had sent, by order of the Lieutenant-General, 
my aide-de-camp, Bvt. Capt. J. W. French, Eighth Infantry, up the 
river with vessels laden with coal, who sunk two on the night of the 
25th to fill up the gap made in the obstructions. He performed this 
service under the enemy’s guns with great gallantry.” 

The extent of the depot at City Point, necessary to supply an army 
of one hundred thousand or more men, may. be imagined as well per- 
haps as it can be described. It consisted of a levee, which in its whole 
continuous length was one range of solid and substantial frame build- 
ings ; the levee itself in length and width being of proportions enough 
to remind one almost of that at New Orleans, while the network of 
railway tracks crossing and recrossing each other, the jetties thrown 
out to meet the river in every direction would not disgrace a San 
Francisco or Chicago in the brightest days of its youth. 

In passing from one to the other of the barges and vessels of the 
Ordnance Depot the huge hatches removed showed field ammunition 
in unlimited abundance. 


*Brig.-Gen. Peter S. Michie, Chief Engineer of the Army of the James and 
the Ordnance Officers of the Army were charged with the work of opening 
the Dutch Gap Canal. 

This work, it was expected, when accomplished, would reduce by seven miles 
the route by water to Richmond, thus avoiding the formidable Confederate 
batteries at Drury’s Bluff, and compelling the enemy to withdraw his gun- 
boats at that point. 

The mine was prepared and the bulkhead (two million cubic feet of earth) 
blown up, but, unfortunately, not blown out; so that, in point of fact, as a 
military work this was a failure, although from a commercial standpoint it 


has. proved to be a great success. 
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Hotchkiss and Schenkle shells and projectiles, Parrots, Abster- ° 
dams, case, and canister in most suggestive quantities. 

Reference to this new type of projectile brings to mind a query 
of Abraham Lincoln’s of an ordnance officer. Pointing to one of the 
boxes marked “Absterdam” he inquired, “What is the difference, Cap- 
tain, between an Absterdam projectile and any other damn projec- 
tile?” and then abruptly turning to a rack of harness ; “Why is it,” he 
said, “they tell us that ‘Sorrow leaves its traces behind,’ but they never 
say anything about the other parts of the harness?” “Pardon me, 
Mr. President,” the officer replied, “has it not been said that ‘Provi- 
dence had sent a few men into the world ready booted and spurred 
to ride, and millions ready saddled and bridled to be ridden.’” “Ah! I 
see, Captain,” remarked the President, “you ‘kick over the traces.’” 

Not far from the headquarters at City Point the Confederate 
cavalry broke through our lines and drove off a very large herd of 
cattle. The unfortunate experience had at the time with the Spencer 
rifle (a breech-loader) by the regiment guarding the cattle was such 
as to confirm the objection to the breech-loading system and give 
point to the argument that if men can fire too readily and too quickly 
the arm will become a useless incumbrance,—and would be thrown 
away by troops in retreating. 

By way of retaliation for making way with the cattle our cavalry 
was sent out to scour the country south of the James River, within a 
radius of fifty miles of City Point. The orders were to bring in every- 
thing on the hoof, dead or alive. 

An officer of the Fifth Cavalry found when on this raid at a farm- 
house but one cow, the only property of this kind left, and a young 
mother entirely dependent upon it for the food for her infant. 

He was compelled, under his orders, to take possession of the 
animal, but invited the young woman with her child in arms to ride 
behind him for some distance until he could communicate with his 
senior in command, and obtain permission to purchase the cow, and 
nothing, he said, ever gave him more pleasure than the return of the 
animal to its original owner. 

One other officer of the raiding party found a farmhouse filled 
in its upper story with barrels of applejack. These he ordered broken 
open and the contents spilled, as he wished to keep his troopers in 
condition to get back to camp. Passing a door on the lower floor he 
discovered his men in a room walking around with heads thrown back 
and mouths wide open catching the liquor as it filtered through the 
ceiling. 

At the lower Brandon Mansion on the James River some fifteen 
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miles below City Point, two troops of the raiding party had put up 
for the night at this grand, but at the time deserted, old Southern 
homestead. 

One of the raiding party for the night occupied the very same room 
in which the following incident occurred some eight years before. 

The boys of the family had all returned from school for the Christ- 
mas holidays. There were eight in all, occupying the only second- 
story room in this house, as the Southern houses are many of 
them built with almost all the bedrooms on the lower floor. In this 
room, which was very commodious, there were four high-post bed- 
steads. Two boys to a bed (a feather bed), and at the foot of each 
bed an armchair containing a small darky. These darkies were pro- 
vided out of the superabundance of things at the time, and for the 
purpose of assisting the young gentlemen off and on with their 
clothing. 

The one who relates this experience has attended a great many 
reveille roll-calls during the forty years or more of his army service, 
but none ever impressed him as the one he attended on that 
Christmas morning. It is the custom in the South to celebrate 
Christmas much as the Northerners celebrate the Fourth of July. 
The boys had supplied themselves with a large stock of firecrackers, 
and the reveille gun for the occasion was very much on the Gatling 
gun order. A pack of ignited firecrackers was placed in the bed 
between two of the boys, and the resulting effect was much more 
disastrous than the practical jokers had anticipated, a case we here 
may say of home-made “hazing.” 

There were other things about Lower Brandon which served as a 
reminder of visits, ““befo’ th’ wah,” to this once hospitable but deserted 
mansion. Major Walsh of the Third Pennsylvania Cavalry com- 
manded on this raid and the horses of his several troops were 
picketed on the grounds while the officers made themselves as com- 
fortable as possible in the house for the night. 

The Major related his experience at “Shirley” on the James the 
night before. 

It appears that the darkies reported an officer of the Confederate 
cavalry as visiting his family at the Shirley mansion. The house was 
surrounded by Major Walsh’s troops, and the old gentleman, the 
father of the Confederate officer, would neither affirm nor deny the 
truth of the report concerning his son, but invited the Major to search 
the house if he so desired. There was one room to which the latter 
was at first denied admittance, that of the daughters of the family, 
who had retired for the night. The hour was suspiciously early for 
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this, and the young ladies were therefore required either to get up, 
dress, and vacate the room, or else cover themselves up and permit 
the entrance of the searching party. The gallantry of the Major got 
the better of his judgment, and later on it was learned that one of the 
two young ladies was equipped with boots and spurs and made her 
escape under cover of this deception. The Major was much chagrined 
that he had been so outwitted. 

Since the Major tells stories on himself and on his regiment let us 
give him free rein. The regiment on its four-year war record can 
stand it. When it first appeared in the field it was for a green regiment 
ridiculously armed, that is, with the lance, a weapon which is never 
supplied to any but the best cavalry. 

“The Rush Lancers” were always greeted with “Gobble! gobble! 
gobble!” (each lance carried a small red pennant), a sort of “Hail to 
the Chief” business. On one occasion just after a severe contest 
with the enemy a private of the lancers and one of a regular battery 
were engaged in hot dispute. An old Irish sergeant of the battery 
rode up and inquired: “Phawt’s the row?” “Well, sergeant, this 
fellow says this is his lance and I say it’s mine.” “Oh! shure,” re- 
plied the sergeant, “give the feller his shtick.” 


J. P. Fartey, 
Brigadier General, U. S. A. (Retired). 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


The tenth is an editorial on England’s gravest question: the 
strength of her navy; but, since some of the remarks are of more gen- 
eral application as well, we quote a little at length: 


“The problem dealt with is a vital one. We must have an adequate 
Navy, whatever it may cost. There is an alternative, it is true, as 
Lord Selborne points out, the nation may allot a certain sum annually, 
and say to the naval authorities, ‘We wish you to spend that to the 
best advantage.’ But to take the latter course is to gamble with our 
national existence. The two pillars on which the safety of the Empire 
depends are the Navy and our national credit, and, therefore, a 
sound condition of finance is as important as a sound condition of the 
Navy. If we permit the Navy to become weak, our national credit 
must suffer, and if our national finance is not in a thoroughly sound 
condition, the proper provision cannot be made for the Navy. These 
are the two sides of the problem, and it is just as essential to regard 
the financial aspect as it is to dwell on the necessity for naval efficiency. 
The two factors act and react one upon the other, and cannot be disso- 
ciated if the real problem is to be solved. And as to what is an ade- 
quate Navy cannot be determined by the needs or the action of other 
Powers, because no one of them depends for its security and for the 
protection of its interests, ashore and afloat, upon the Navy to the 
extent we do in this country. The strategic conditions are-continually 
changing, and as they change so must our policy change with them, 
necessitating a reconsideration of the aspects of the problem of na- 
tional defence and its requirements. What has served in the past as 
a standard may not serve in the present or in the future, and thus, 
although what is known as the two-Power standard may still hold 
good in the case of battleships, it can be shown that it has become 
inappropriate as an estimate to be applied to other requirements and 
responsibilities of the fleet. It may, indeed, be impossible to insure 
against all risks, but there are some to insure against which no burden 
can be considered too heavy. 

“With the public acceptance of a naval policy and a naval pro- 
gramme based upon an adequate naval expenditure, it becomes pos- 
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sible to discuss the minor questions connected with the composition 
of the fleet. Lord Selborne draws three lessons from the Russo- 
Japanese War; the importance of the personnel relatively to the 
matériel; the essential value of a margin of strength; and the contin- 
ued importance of the battleship as the leading factor in naval war, 
and despite the circumstance that the greater part of the actual fight- 
ing may be done by small vessels, using the mine and the torpedo. 

“It is trained gunners, trained torpedo men, and trained stokers 
out of whom the best results are to be obtained. But the time is near 
at hand when a limit will be reached in the number of active service 
men, and then expansion will be sought for in the Reserve. Every 
naval student of the war will agree with Lord Selborne upon the ne- 
cessity for a margin of strength; it is just that margin which Admiral 
Togo would be glad to have now that the chances of war have reduced 
the force under his command to something even less than an equality 
in numbers with his enemy. And as the war has confirmed us in our 
opinion that the battleship still holds first place, so it is essential that 
our new battleships shall be first-class. Time, as the First Lord said, 
will soon reduce them to a second rate.” 


The eleventh paper is also on the reorganization of the British 
army, and contains a digest of the scheme presented to the House of 
Commons by Mr. Arnold-Foster. : 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


1. Dummies for Drill Purposes ——Unit. Serv. Mag., Aug. 

2. The Training of Recruits —Same. 

3. Provisional Instructions for Maneuvers.—Office, Chief of 
Staff, Washington, D. C. 

4. Our New Firing Regulations—Jour. M. S. I., Sept.-Oct. 

5. The Training of the Non-Commissioned Officer—Same. 

6. Army Maneuvers, Manassas, Va.—A. and N. Reg., Aug. 6, 
$s, of. ; 

7. The First Army Corps Maneuvers, England.—A. and N. Gaz., 
Aug. 20. 

The first of these articles advocates the use of wooden models of 
guns and éarriages for instruction purposes. This method has already 
been applied in this country in some militia armories ; it may therefore 
be of some interest to hear the views of Commander Shore of the 
Royal Navy (retired) : 

“Our modern gunnery specialists may laugh at the idea of 
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dummy gun-drill. But the country reaped the advantages of the 
system, when, later on, the Crimean War broke out, and found both 
Navy and Army totally unprepared. for a protracted struggle with 
a first-class power. Every available coastguardman was drafted 
to the fleet ; and it is on record that, in many of the ships of Charley 
Napier’s Baltic fleet, the few coastguardmen on board were the only 
men who possessed even a rudimentary knowledge of gunnery. * * * 

“The man who invented those dummy guns was a benefactor of _ 
his country; and there is no exaggeration in affirming that, if the 
system had been incorporated into the Naval Service, after the Crimean 
War had proved its efficacy, the editor of a Service paper would not 
have had to complain, in the year 1904, that ‘the training of the offi- 
cers and men of the Royal Naval Reserve has been for a number of 
years an absolute farce; taught, as they have been largely, with anti- 
quated weapons.’ * * * 

“The absurdity of training men with weapons they are never 
likely to fight with, and at the same time keeping them in ignorance 
of the very appearance—to say nothing of the manipulation—of the 
guns they will have to serve, if called out, must seem patent to every 
one who is not deficient in the sense of humor. And yet it would be 
false policy to supply up-to-date guns for drill purposes while the 
fleet remained unarmed. The obvious way out of the dilemma would 
be to provide every center of instruction with models, so that the 
Royal Naval Reserve might, at least, be familiarized with the appear- 
ance and manipulation of guns they will be expected to handle in war. 
This, however, is by no means the solitary advantage, though certainly 
the most important one, that would ensue from the use of models. 
Ask any of our gun-makers the cost of a modern quick-firer. The 
reply would stagger most people. And then to think of this costly 
article, on which months—one might almost say years—of thought 
and labor had been bestowed, being abased to a mere drill-machine— 
knocked to pieces without firing a shot! A more wanton waste of a 
nation’s hard-wrung earnings it would be difficult to conceive. * * * 

“To take a wider view of the question. The wear-and-tear to 
which our armaments are subjected, for purely instructional purposes, 
is well known. And yet the valuable results that can be obtained by 
the use of dummies (models) has been demonstrated in the most 
convincing manner by Captain Percy Scott, whose apparatus for 
loading-drill has achieved a world-wide fame. Here, then, surely we 
have the nucleus of ‘a system which is capable of being developed ad 
infinitum, and would result in enhanced efficiency, combined with a 
very appreciable reduction in the wear-and-tear of armaments. * * * 
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“The same arguments apply to the land forces. Any contrivance, 
indeed, that would reduce the wear-and-tear of armaments, and at 
the same time increase efficiency, ought to be welcomed by the respon- 
sible authorities.” 


The other articles under this head are very interesting to the offi- 
cer directly concerned, but will not admit of general treatment here. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


1. The Eastern (Russo-Japanese) War.—WNatl. Serv. Jour., July; 
Mil. Mail, July 15-Aug. 19; Jour. R. U. S. I., Aug.; Marine Rund- 
schau, July, Aug.-Sept.; Mar. Rund. Beih. to, 11; Jour. M. S. I., 
Sept.-Oct.; A. and N. Gaz., July 9-Aug. 20; A. and N. Reg., Aug. 
13, 20, 27. 

2. The High Command of Armies.—Jour. M. S. I., Sept.-Oct. 

3. The Development of the Science of Strategy in the Nineteenth 
Century.—Int. Rev. Suppl., 64. 

4. Problems of Neutrality Connected with the Russo-Japanese 
War.—Jour. R. U. S. I., Aug. 

5. Campaigns against India from the West.—Same. 

6. The Defence of Duffer’s Drift—Same. ' 

7. The Capture of Gibraltar, July 24, 1704.~Same. 

8. Blockades.—Same. 

g. German Ideas on the Employment of Cavalry.—Same; Jour. 
M. S. I., Sept.-Oct. 

10. The Era of Ironclad Warfare—Jour. M. S. I., Sept.-Oct. 

11. Skrydfoff’s Raid—Same. 

12. Value to Seacoast Forts of a Land Defence.—Same. 

13. Introductory Remarks upon the New Tactics.—Same. 

14. The Fall of Calcutta—ZJnd. Vol. Rec., July 16. 

15. The Problem of National Defence.—Natl. Serv. Jour., July. 

16. The Russian Land Forces in Manchuria.—/nt. Rev. Beth., 54. 

17. Concentration and Command of Artillery in Battle—A. and 
’. Gaz., July 23. 

18. The Tactics of the Future—Same, Aug. 6. 

19. The Mobility of Field Artillery—Same, Aug. 20. 

20. The Lines of Battle in the Tactics of Cavalry.—/nt. Rev., 
Suppl., 64. 

21. The Interruption of a Battle—Same. 

22. War Material and Troop Leading.—Kreigs. Zeit., 7. 

23. The Employment of Rapid Fire Artillery in the Field.—- 
Jour. Arty., July-Aug. 

24. Employment of Artillery Fire-—Same. 

25. Russian Seacoast Firing at Port Arthur.—Same. 
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We have space to refer to but a few of these articles. Those re- 
lating to the Russo-Japanese War are utilized in an account of that 
struggle. 

The second is a continued article, from the pen of General Zur- 
linded, of the French Army, and is worthy of careful study and con- 
sideration. We quote a few of the distinguished author’s conclusions : 

“The most imperious duty. of the Government, that which will 
involve most directly, toward the parliament and the country, the 
responsibility of the cabinet which is in power at the moment of war, 
is the definitive selection of the chiefs ofthe armies. It is to this cab- 
inet that the military chiefs will, in their turn, be responsible for the 
conduct of their operations. It rests on it to prevent their nomination 
as a last resort. The choice of preceding cabinets can and ought to 
serve as a guide, but can neither bind nor shelter it. * * * 

“Tt becomes a question of life and death the having entirely ready 
to act, from the first hour of hostilities, not only the troops, but the 
staffs and the chiefs of the armies. 

“These chiefs should have been notified in advance of the high 
mission reserved for them. It is indispensable to give them the time 
and means for considering and preparing themselves for their great 
role. However, to safeguard the interests of France, which are so 
gravely pledged by their appointments; to spare the susceptibilities 
of our republican régime; to preserve the stimulant of complete lib- 
erty of choice on the part of the government, it seems better to give 
during peace only a provisionary character to the appointments of the 
army chiefs, and to leave to the government the power of examining 
them, and of changing them, if it judges it necessary, at the beginning 


of each year. * * * 


“Tt is not alone before the war, by appointing the army chiefs, by 
indicating the ends to be attained in the different theaters of opera- 
tions, that governmental action should make itself felt, firm, energetic 
foreseeing ; it is also during the course of the operations. 

“With the considerable masses put in movement, the lines of oper- 
ations of the war will soon be modified by events and battles. It is 
important for the government to be able, with surety and without 
loss of time, to prescribe measures to meet these modifications in the 
different theaters of operations. In order to permit it to satisfy this 
tole, analogous to that which was so brilliantly filled by the great 
Carnot in the wars of the first republic, it is indispensable that the 
government should have at hand, at the time of the declaration of 
war, an organ of experience, competency, and authority; entirely 
ready to aid him in this great mission. 
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“This organ can be none other than the general staff of the army, 
undoubtedly reduced by the departures for the armies, but preserving 
at its head the Minister of War, in war, as in peace, the chief of staff 
of the army. After having prepared for the war on great lines, as in 
small details, the chief of staff will be, during the war itself, an aid 
precious and indispensable, to the government. * * * 


During peace the chief of staff of the army is the aid of the 
Minister of War in the continuous preparations for the employment 
of the forces of the nation in war. He is especially charged with the 
direction of the staff service, with the distribution and instruction ‘of 
the officers of this service. In this connection one of the most import- 
ant duties should be the preparation for war of the staffs of armies 
and groups of armies.” 


The ninth article discussed at some length the tactics of cavalry. 
The conclusions are interesting : 


“Summing up, the German writers agree that cavalry will have to 
fight, not only during a battle, but before it as well. * * * 

“Let us now look at the different ideas on the methods to be 
employed : ‘mounted or dismounted fighting,’ ‘the lance and sabre, or 
firearms.’ 

““The mounted attack is the principal method of fighting of cav- 
alry. Its action may be completed and prolonged by dismounted fight- 
ing, when mounted fighting gives no results. 

“*The proper combination of these two modes of fighting, and of 
the action of the horse artillery batteries, gives cavalry the power of 
extricating themselves in any circumstances.’ 

“Recently, it is true, a new element has been introduced into the 
question: to troops of cavalry are attached sometimes detachments of 
infantry cyclists, sometimes machine guns; and we may ask if these 
troops and new weapons, with the horse artillery batteries, whose value 
is their fire-action, are not of a nature to lessen the importance to be 
attributed to dismounted fighting. The march of progress leads, as 
a matter of fact, in all branches of activity, to the division of work, 
to the specialization of the means. War cannot escape from this law. 
The leader who knows how to combine closely, and to make the most 
of the advantages of all the weapons at his disposal, in the shortest 
time, will obtain the maximum of return. 

“Cyclists, however, seem to meet with very little approval in 
Germany. ‘Almost always,’ writes Balck, ‘the advantages that cav- 
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alry will derive in battle from the co-operation of cyclists will be real- 
ized by machine guns.’ 

“These weapons, on the other hand, enjoy a marked favor. 

“Tt is best,’ writes General Rohne, ‘to first supply these machine 
guns to the cavalry divisions, which will thus be relieved, at least to a 
great extent if not entirely, of the necessity of fighting on foot.’ 


“Cavalry will thus be allowed to resume its proper element, which 
is ‘movement.’ Fifteen detachments of machine guns of six guns 
each have been already formed in Germany, and during the last three 
years one of these detachments has been attached to each of the cav- 
alry divisions constituted for the maneuvers. 

“The Germans have thus entered resolutely on the road of attach- 
ing machine guns to cavalry, and they seem thus to understand the 
modern combination of ‘fire’ and ‘shock’ tactics. 

“To the machine the ‘fire-action.’ 

“To the man, the horseman, the moral action; so much the more 
easy and the more productive of results as the machine is the more 
powerful. 

“The skill in maneuvering, the desire for mounted attack, which 
too frequent exercise in dismounted fighting may lessen, are main- 
tained by the Emperor with jealous care. 

“Champions of dismounted fighting protest against the idea that 
cavalry will lose value per se through being trained to fight on foot. 

“Tt does not follow,’ says Balck, ‘that the employment of this 
method of fighting destroys the esprit of cavalry,’ and he cites the 
exploits of Frederick and the dash of the squadrons of Stuart and of 
Schmidt. 

“*The idea that properly carried out instruction in dismounted 
fighting can injure the spirit of enterprise in cavalry, can destroy its 
vigor, its hardihood, its determination, is,’ according to General 
Koehler, ‘absolutely false, and ought to be classed in the ranks of 
those errors which should be combated with the greatest energy, 
because it is based on an absolute lack of knowledge of human nature 
and of the duties of cavalry.’ 

“The efforts of the Emperor to maintain, before all, the keenness 
of his cavalry on horseback seems, in spite of the dictum of General 
Koehler, to prove a profound knowledge of the human heart. 

“Between the naked steel, which necessitates facing death at close 
quarters, and the firearm, which deals it from afar, the individual soon 
makes his choice, and it is only by degrees he is taught how to adapt 
himself to particular difficulties.” 
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The twelfth is a most important article. The land defence of coast 
forts has impressed itself on the officers concerned in the maneuvers 
between the Navy and Coast Artillery very seriously, and for many 
of us it did not require the example of Port Arthur to emphasize this 
necessity ; nevertheless, it is gratifying to see preconceived ideas so 
fully illustrated as they have been in this case, and also to have an 
officer of the Engineers call attention to this desideratum. 

“But few fully realize what the fall of Port Arthur would mean 
to Russia. This port is so well recognized by both belligerents as a 
key point of tremendous value, that almost superhuman efforts are 
now being put forth by Japan to capture it and by Russia to retain it. 
The reason is not far to seek. It is more than geographical and more 
than strategic, for the possession or loss of this port by Russia will 
go far toward her success or failure in the present war. Aside from 
the loss of prestige among all nations, and especially those of the 
Orient, that its capture by Japan would entail, aside from the pecuni- 
ary loss of dockyards, storehouses and the ice-free port Russia has so 
long coveted, its fall would seem to inevitably crush out the slim hope 
that the.command of the sea could be wrested from her nimble and 
courageous enemy during the present contest. 

“In nearly all wars the command of the sea is of enormous value, 
but no recent war has shown so clearly the reasons. Russia’s long 
line of supply by rail is a slender thread on which to hang all the 
chances of success in a war of this magnitude. Japan’s command of 
the sea and the nearness of her bases of supply, make her line of 
communications much simpler and safer. We thus see that the con- 
trol of the sea in Asiatic waters is the first important determining 
factor in the present war, which Japan, with intrepid dash, has prac- 
tically secured for herself by her first blow. Without this sea com- 
mand no troops nor supplies could be safely sent from Japan even 
across the Korean Strait, and no campaign on Manchurian soil could 
ever have, proceeded. On the other hand, if Russia could even now 
sufficientl¥ reinforce her Asiatic squadron from her home station, a 
victorious campaign on land by her forces would not be necessary. 
In such a case the Japanese successes on shore would at once be 
shorn of their fruits. Thus every week that Port Arthur can hold 
out against her assailants, gives that much more time for Russia to 
collect such vessels as she can to send to Asia to change the balance 
of naval power in the Yellow Sea. It is readily seen how valuable 
such delay might be. Without Port Arthur the present Asiatic fleet 
of Russia is almost helpless, her Baltic fleet has no suitable point of 
support should it go to the scene of war, nor place of supply and 
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repair, and Russia’s campaign must mainly narrow itself down to a 
resistance on land. 

“The land defence is naturally divided into two classes: (1.) That 
which can be improvised and would be best left until the time of 
active hostilities to be worked out according to the needs of the case, 
and (2) that which must be attended to in times of peace and cannot 
be left to the chances of being properly supplied in the excitement of 
the last stages before hostilities begin. The quickness of blows in the 
present Russo-Japanese war, shows more than ever the value of being 
ready. The amount of land defence necessary at any seacoast fort to 
be prepared beforehand varies with the importance of the place, its 
probability of being attacked and the force likely to be brought against 
it. In any event, more or less elaborate field works will, necessarily, 
be the basis of this defence. For all seacoast work, however, it would 
seem that at least two lines of defence should be provided for, an 
inner and an outer line. The outer line need be only planned before- 
hand and the plans filed at the fort for the use and guidance of the 
commanding officer, to whom is assigned this portion of the defence. 
The execution of these plans may be left to the time of need. In this 
way the defence can probably better meet the attack and provide a 
flexibility of plan which has been of much value in the past. The 
inner line is the one with which we are more concerned in time of 
peace. This line should unquestionably have at least its more im- 
portant salients and gun emplacements constructed beforehand. The 
search lights and electric power necessary for this side of the fort 
must be provided, and the siege guns, howitzers, rapid-fire machine 
guns that are decided upon as being necessary must be ready to be 
moved into their emplacements on short notice. This line of works 
should be so laid out that the operations of the high power guns can 
never be interfered with by a landing party unless the land line of 
defence is lost in an attack.” 


The fifteenth article is also important and suggestive: 


“THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


“By Lieut.-Colonel Maude (/. s. c., late R .E.). 


“The request of the Royal Commission on the Militia and Volun- 
teer Forces to the Defence Committee to be informed as to the numer- 
ical strength of the forces likely to be required for the successful 
fulfilment of the task of beating the enemy or enemies by which we 
are likely to be attacked, takes us back at once into the early years of 
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the eighteenth century, when the conduct of wars was let out by cabi- 
nets to the general who would contract to do the required work at the 
lowest figure in men and money—the system which ultimately col- 
lapsed with such awful consequences to all concerned under the blows 
of that most terrible engine of warfare, the outcome of the French 
Revolution, viz., the ‘nation in arms,’ which knew no limitation of 
power other than that fixed by the total numbers of the population. 

“War is simply a phase in the continuous struggle for existence 
which is always in progress between all living organisms, whether 
states or the lowest type of animal, and all experience and analogy 
teach us that in that struggle the unit survives which can pass from 
the phase of peace to that of war with the greatest celerity, and con- 
centrate its utmost power on the attainment of its immediate purpose, 
whether that purpose be the ‘peaceful’ acquisition of its food—i. e., 
trade, or the overcoming the resistance to such acquisition interposed 
by the independent will of a rival; and since in the animal kingdom 
we find that that individual survives in which the same powers sub- 
serve both ends, nature having long since eliminated all types in which 
specialized organs either for attack or defence, but useless for food 
acquisition, existed, so amongst nations, that type promises best for 
survival in which the whole resources of the State can be made avail- 
able either for trade or war at the shortest notice. 

“A nation can never be too strong for war; but the essence of the 
problem is to ensure the creation of an organization which, by the 
training in duty, concentration of purpose, physical development, and 
so forth, imparted to the individual, should stimulate, not restrain, the 
power of acquisition—i. e., of successful competition in peace; and the 
example of Prussia shows that she at least has not found it impossible 
to reconcile these apparently conflicting interests. 

“Our case presents difficulties quite unlike those of our neighbors, 
but not, we believe, insoluble, if the above-mentioned analogy is borne 
in mind. If the Commission on the Militia and Volunteers which has 
so recently made its report, instead of asking for a ready-made solu- 
tion of what in its nature is an indeterminable problem, had applied 
themselves to the question of finding out what form of training for 
the youth or manhood of the country would give the best prospects of 
commercial .success to the collective mass of the nation, they would 
have seen the solution staring them in the face, and at the same time 
the arguments by which to convert the opposition of individuals into 
support for their proposals.” 

The sixteenth is a very complete and thorough study of the subject 
referred to. 
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The seventeenth is concerned. with the tactics of field artillery, and 
contains some interesting points, resulting from the experiences in 
South Africa and in Manchuria, as presented by an experienced artii- 
lery officer: 

“In the present case my object is to draw a comparison between 
what has happened in South Africa and what is now taking place in 
Manchuria. ; 

“To begin with, the artillery struggle in South Africa was excep- 
tional in many ways. The Boers commenced the war with a limited 
number of guns. They could not replace these guns. They conse- 
quently did not risk their loss. In addition to this, realizing the 1m- 
portance of supporting their infantry with artillery, they scattered 
their guns singly over a very wide front. This fundamental diver- 
gence from the generally accepted principles of artillery tactics led 
to many strange situations. In no case, however, did it lead to great 
results. The occasions on which the Boer artillery produced a great 
effect were few and far between, the most notable instance probably 
being that of Spion Kop. In this case the Boers had scattered their 
guns, but had retained the power of concentrating a heavy artillery 
fire on the summit of the hill. The case was, of course, an exceptional 
one. The great height of.the mountain made its summit visible from 
almost every point. In ordinary cases, however, great dispersion must 
inevitably interfere with the concentration of the fire. In the present 
war almost every paper relates some great effect produced by the 
Japanese artillery through the concentration of the fire of its guns. 

“It is, of course, desirable to get a cross or enfilade fire whenever 
such is possible. The length of the line of battle has increased, and 
the present tendency is to distribute the artillery in support of the 
infantry along the length of this line. It has, however, increased out 
of all proportion as compared with the range of the gun. Conse- 
quently, if the artillery is left with the divisions to which it is affiliated, 
there will be no guns to concentrate on the decisive spot. We have 
referred to the matter generally, as there is undoubtedly a desire for 
dispersion, which is probably a direct result of the methods used in 
the Boer War. The policy adopted by the Japanese is, however, dif- 
ferent. They appear to mass their guns in great batteries and over- 
whelm their adversaries with a concentrated fire. This is, of course, 
possible with dispersion to a certain extent; the degree of dispersion 
to be adopted must, however, in such a case be left to one man, and 
not divided between the divisional generals or column commanders. 
Consequently, with large armies we are forced to the following con- 
clusions :—The infantry attack at the decisive spot must be supported 
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by the concentrated fire of a mass of guns. The remainder of the line 
cannot be left without artillery to support it, on account of the possi- 
bility of counter-attacks. Consequently, there must be guns in reserve 
with which to support the final attack, as distance may prevent the 
movement of the divisional artillery at the critical moment. This, in 
turn, means that either the total number of guns employed must be 
increased or some of the existing guns must be transferred from the 
divisional to the corps artillery !” 

The nineteenth is another article on field ny by the same 
author, and the twenty-third still another. 


ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATION. 


> The Brennan Torpedo.—2nd- Vol. Rec., July 20. 
The Torpedo as a Defence of Harbors.—Jour. Arty., July- 


The Field Artillery of Armies.—Same. 

Comments on “Proposed System of Fire Direction.” —Same. 
Development of Guns, Armor, etc.—Same. 

New Guns, France.—Same. 

Coast Defence Guns, Japan.—Same. 

Explosive Report, 1903.—Same. 

Norwegian Rapid-Fire Field Artillery, Ehrhardt System.— 


I. 
2. 
g. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7, 
8. 
9. 


Rearmament of Field Artillery.—Same. 
11. Italian Field Artillery, 1904-5.—Same. 
Semi-Automatic Predicting and Set-Back Ruler.—Same. 
13. Range Scale of Difference Chart for Mortar Battery.—Same. 
14. Digest of Orders Pertaining to Care of Seacoast Armament. 
—Arty. Notes, No. 19: 
15. Elevation Scales of Seacoast Guns.—Same, No. 20. 
16. Firing Tests with Krupp 4.7 in Rapid-Fire Howitzer— 
Kriegs. Zeit., 7. : 
17. The Land Defence of Coast Defences——Jour. Arty., July- 
Aug. 
18. New Forms of Armored Forts——Same. 


Many of these articles, although valuable in a military sense, are 
so technical in character as not to admit of analysis to the general 
reader. 

We will confine our attention to a few of more general interest. 
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The first is of interest as bearing on the use of the torpedo in 
coast defence: 

“The Brennan Torpedo.—This dirigible torpedo, the invention of 
an Australian, and in which the movements of the weapon are con- 
trolled by a thin line to the shore station, is installed at some of the 
British Naval fortresses. From a reply in Parliament it appears that 
the total capital expenditure on it thus far has amounted to £483,000; 
provision was made in the Army vote 1903-4 for an expenditure of 
£32,000 on this appliance.” 


The second bears on the same subject; it has been quoted in a pre- 
vious paper, but we desire to call special attention to it again, as of 
paramount importance, and as coming. from one of the best authori- 
ties in our country, Lieut. L. H. Chandler, U. S. Navy. The subject 
of Torpedo Shore Batteries should receive immediate attention. 


The seventeenth article is the only other one we can refer to here, 
and of that we quote only the concluding paragraph: 

“In conclusion, we submit that it is pure waste of men and money 
to maintain any coast defences without an adequate preparation for 
their land defence.” 


WARSHIPS. 


1. Steaming Powers of the Russian and Japanese Fleets.—Jour. 
Arty., July-Aug. 

2. The French Battleship Democratic.—Same. 

Progress with Submarine Boats.—Same. 
Underwater Armor.—Same. 
Torpedoes and Torpedo Boats.—Jour. R. U. S. I., Aug. 
. The Submarines of the Principal Naval Powers.—Jnt. Rev. 
Sup pl., 64. 

7. Changes in the World’s Navies——Mar. Rund., July, Aug.- 
Sept.; Jour. R. U. S. I., Aug.; Int. Rev., July. 

The only article we desire to call special attention to is the fifth 
(from the French) : 

“The writer then points out that at least seven vessels, including 
the battleships Petropavlovsk and Hatsuse, have been totally de- 
stroyed by the explosion of mines, while other vessels, including 
another battleship, the Pobieda, have been more or less seriously dam- 
aged ; and it is worthy of note that both large and small vessels, friend 
and foe alike, have been the victims of this terrible weapon of offence. 
The automobile torpedo has also caused some grave damage, notably 
in the attack on the night of the 8th February on the Russian ships 
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lying off Port Arthur, when two battleships and a cruiser were put out 
of action; but several other attempts since made against the Russian 
ships by the Japanese torpedo-boats have been failures, nor have the 
Russian destroyers or torpedo-boats, on their side, scored any success 
against the Japanese blockading squadron. 

“The torpedo, then, as such, has only once proved its value as an 
offensive weapon; and there has been no demonstration of any neces- 
sity for materially increasing the number of our torpedo-boats. On 
the other hand, in the opinion of all competent naval officers, both in 
France and abroad, the successful use of torpedo-vessels can only be 
secured when they are supported by large ships. Thus the Japanese 
torpedo-boats succeeded in their attacks, because they were supported 
by a powerful cruiser squadron, which, in its turn, was supported by 
the battle-ships ; the ships which could have been effectively employed 
against them being kept in check by their fear of being cut off by the 
Japanese supporting fleet. 

“It is important to note that the Japanese have not been led 
astray by the success of their first torpedo attack, and the first ships 
they have ordered since the war began are two 16,000-ton battle-ships, 
and they are not at present troubling themselves to add to their tor- * 
pedo flotilla. We ought not, then, to regret the large expenditure on 
our armored ships in the Budget, because our lack of these vessels 
is our weak point. These armored units are indispensable to us, in 
order that we may be able to make proper use of our torpedo flotillas, 
which in themselves are much stronger than any other naval power 
can put into line against us.” 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENT. 


1. The new British Rifle—ZJnd. Vol. Rec., July 16, 30. 


We quote a few statements from these articles: 

“Prior to the South African War, the question of the modification 
of the Service rifle for infantry had been considered, and a small com- 
mittee had been appointed to devise such a rifle. The committee’s 
labors were suspended owing to the outbreak of the war. 

“The experiences of the South African War brought into promi- 
nence the great importance of accurate and rapid snap-shooting at 
ranges such as 600 yards and under, and during the war Lord Roberts 
telegraphed home pressing for the short rifle to be proceeded with. 
It was therefore decided to carry out trials with a rifle which would 
be capable of using the existing Service .303 inch ammunition, and 
which would be more suitable for the above mentioned class of shoot- 
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ing than the existing rifle, and would be at least equal to the latter in 
other respects. 

“The South African War also showed that greatly increased im- 
portance must be attached to fire action of cavalry and other mounted 
troops, and that the firearm and not the arme blanche, must be re- 
garded as the principal weapon of the cavalry. There was ample evi- 
dence that the cavalry considered themselves placed at a disadvantage 
by having carbines, and in consequence these were withdrawt from the 
long rifles given to them. These conclusions necessitated the provis- 
ion of the best weapon possible for mounted troops, and it was held 
that a rifle about five inches shorter than the Lee-Enfield was the 
longest which could be conveniently carried by cavalry. 

“The new rifle is five inches shorter and one pound to one and a 
quarter pound lighter than the present Lee-Enfield Mark I Rifle. 

“The magazine holds ten rounds, and is filled by cartridges car- 
ried in chargers holding five rounds each in a manner similar to the 
Mauser rifle. Guides to hold the charger are fitted on the bolt-head 
and body, and the five cartridges can be pressed out of it into the mag- 
azine by the thumb, and to facilitate this the body is cut away some- 
what on the left side. There is no cut-off, except in rifles made for 
the Navy. There is a safety catch on the left of the body which locks 
the bolt and cocking-piece in either the full cock or fired position. 
This catch is also made so as to obviate the possibility of the bolt 
being lost by mounted troops. 

“The mean muzzle velocity of the shortened rifle is 2,025 feet 
seconds, or about 30 feet seconds greater than that of the long rifle. 
Prolonged accuracy trials have shown that when fired from the 
shoulder there is very little to choose in point of accuracy between 
the shortened rifle and the Lee-Enfield.” 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


1. Wireless Telegraphy and its value to the Army and Navy.— 
Kriegs. Zeit., 7. 

2. Military Telegraphy in Austria—Same. 

3. Electric Automobiles —Same. 

4. Wireless Telegraphy.—A. and N. Reg., Aug. 6. 


TRANSPORTATION. 
Lake Baikal War Traffic—Sc. Amer. Suppl., July 30. 
Railways in Modern Warfare.—Jour. M. S. I., Sept., Oct. 
German Cavalry Steel Pontons.—Same. 
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The need of additional authori- 
zations of battleships in the work 
of building up the navy has been 
of paramount importance in the 
sessions of Congress last past, 
and there has been a most credit- 
able disposition on the part of 
the officers of the navy not to 
urge legislation, the discussion 
of which might obscure the main 
point at issue and make the au- 
thorizations more difficult to ob- 
tain. At least one measure of 
justice to the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the navy has been 
allowed to rest until a more fit- 
ting time which might well have 
been urged with vigor at any 
time in the past several years. 
That is the readjustment of the 
pay table and the removal of the 
fifteen per centum reduction to 
which officers of the line of the 
navy are subjected when they are 
on shore duty. 


x kk 


It is doubtful if the theory that 
officers of the navy should serve 
continuously at sea will ever be 
advanced seriously again. It has 
been so conclusively shown that 
the way to the deterioration of 
the navy lies through constant 
sea service without breaks of 


considerable intervals to allow 
officers to get in touch with the 
progress of events that there will 
probably never be another effort 
to insist on sending officers to sea 
simply for the end of having 
them off shore. The condition 
which exists of a scarcity of offi- 
cers and the actual pressure of 
sea conditions diverting officers 
for whom there are important 
shore duties, will continue with a 
more or less degree of stress for 
some years, but the theory that 
an officer shdéuld alternate tours 
of sea and shore duty for the 
interests of the service is thor- 
oughly established. 


Rok. & 


Under the conditions of the old 
navy, when there were few ships 
and many officers, the impression 
arose that it was necessary to 
offer extra inducements to get 
officers to go to sea, or rather 
that it was necessary to penalize 
officers for staying ashore. What- 
ever may have been the necessity, 
real or supposed, for the original 
infliction of the penalty of loss 
of fifteen per cent. of the pay of 
officers on shore duty, that rea- 


‘son has disappeared with the 


shore duty now required of offi- 
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cers, whether the matter is con- 
sidered in the light of the places 
of residence which are incident 
on shore duty, or of the value 
to the navy of the services being 
performed by the officers so as- 
signed. 
~*~ & ©& 


The part which has been taken 
by the officers of the line of the 
navy in the advance of the navy 
of the United States to a point 
of technical skill not surpassed 
by any other nation has been 
effected largely during the resi- 
dence of those officers on shore 
and under the penalization above 
referred to, a penalty not incident 
to service in the army or in the 
Marine Corps. There is no possi- 
bility but that the fullest time of 
every officer of the navy will be 
required in services directly con- 
nected with the administration 
and development of the new 
navy, whether those services are 
performed ashore or afloat, and 
there is no good reason, even if 
one ever existed, why the deduc- 
tion of the pay of an officer per- 
forming valuable services ashore 
should be continued. 


xk 


While a certain few, mainly 
those who are interested wholly 
in an effort to change the charac- 
ter of the administration of the 
Federal government, state that 
they are seriously alarmed at the 
size of the current expense for 
the maintenance of the army and 
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navy, there are no signs that 
their alarm has become wide- 
spread. At the same time it is 
not out of place for those who 
are interested in the efficiency of 
the military service of the United 
States to point out clearly and 
forcibly that the present expendi- 
tures are no more than the neces- 
sities of the country demand, plus 
the extra amount that the present 
day must spend because forego- 
ing years have borne less than 
their just share of military ex- 
penditures. The army expendi- 
tures, including the cost of ade- 
quate fortifications, of decent 
post buildings and of reasonable 
equipment for the not too large 
regular army at the present time, 
are so much increased because of 
the lack of coast defence and of 
the miserable condition of the 
provision for housing the army 
which has always obtained. If, 
instead of being compelled to 
build a new navy entire, in fifteen 
years the course of naval con- 
struction had been followed with 
reasonable diligence, it would not 
be necessary at the present time 
to make payments on a fleet of 
big ships just coming to com- 
pletion. The current payments 
are those which should have been 
made in other years, and the pay- 
ments have only been deferred, 
while the United States was, dur- . 
ing the years of non-payment, 
carrying a mighty risk that the 
people of the United States will 
never consent to carry again. 
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Unless men to whom the truth 
of the former folly of the United 
States has come home forcibly 
remain culpably lacking in ex- 
pression, the salutary lesson of 
the Spanish War will not be for- 
gotten. The people of the United 
States are with the proposition 
for an adequate national defense. 
Unchallenged allegations of ex- 
cessive expenditure may dull the 
force with which the lesson now 
obtains, but it will need only the 
consistent statement of the folly 
of refusing reasonable military 
expenditure to sustain the present 
excellent feeling on the subject 
which is general throughout the 
country. 

x *& *® 

_The pay question in the navy 
is probably the chief topic of con- 
versation in military circles, at 
least in Washington, the case of 
Captain Thomas before the Su- 
preme Court of the United 
States and the comptroller’s deci- 
sion in the case of Captain Ack- 
ley adding new material to the 
old topics of discussion. The 
fact that the army officers serv- 
ing on gunboats and small craft 
get the additional ten per cent. 
pay for foreign service, while a 
navy Officer has to be actually 
as well as constructively on shore 
duty before he can get the addi- 
tional pay is one of the things 
“no feller” can explain. 

xk & 

It is further pointed out that 

an officer of the navy who is 
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assigned to shore duty in the 
Philippines and who has to go 
out as a passenger receives | 
eighty-five per cent. of army pay 
on the way out on a steamer 
which may carry an army officer 
who receives IIo per cent. pay 
from the time of departure, while 
it may be the case that a com- 
manding officer of a war vessel 
may have on board an army offi- 
cer of corresponding rank and 
that during the passage, while 
the navy officer receives full pay 
and works, the army officer gets 
110 per cent. pay and does noth- 
ing. ; 
eS 

The new board on torpedo 
boat construction, of which Rear 
Admiral Converse is the head, 
may bring about some material 
improvements, but it is entering 
on a quest which the experience 
of other nations does not materi- 
ally illuminate. There have been 
hints that the torpedo flotilla of 
the United States is not up toa 
satisfactory mark, that there are 
too many defects and too much 
repairing. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that this is not a 
condition peculiar to the United 
States, but it is a characteristic 
which has resulted from putting 
high powers into small boats. In 
other words, the limits of the 
reciprocating engine have been 
approached and the high steam 
pressures and horse-powers re- 
quired must be secured in some 
other way. The board will be 
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confronted at the outset with the 
query if accepted types of tor- 
pedo craft construction are not to 
be materially modified in view of 
the experiences of the Russian- 
Japanese War. There is a fas- 
cination about the torpedo boat, 
a good deal of romance has been 
written about it, and although the 
board is well supplied with tor- 
pedo advocates and enthusiasts, 
it is to be hoped that it will at 
least verify the basic position of 
the torpedo craft and its useful- 
ness under the latest ordnance 


conditions. 
x x & 


The opening of the Army War 
College to students on November 
I is an event in the history of the 
army of the United States which 
will be more or less momentous 
as the college is found to develop 
the usefulness which is hoped for 


it by those who have borne the 


burden of the effort for its estab- 
lishment. Beginning with the de- 
tail of nine officers, the comple- 
tion of the facilities which have 
been so liberally planned at the 
Washington Arsenal will bring 
to this training a very large num- 
ber of officers of the rank of 
captain and major who will have 
the responsibility of determining 
whether the work has been wise 
and wisely laid out. 


xk kk 


Few people are aware of the 
scope of the improvements which 
have been made at the site of the 
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War College for the housing of 
the college. Those who have for- 
merly visited the grounds will 
remember. it as a somewhat som- 
nolent post, where a couple of 
batteries of artillery drilled daily. 
The former drill grounds are 
now covered with great build- 
ings, sections have been reclaimed 
from the Potomac and form a 
new bank for the river, while at 
the point of the old bank there 
are administration buildings, 
quarters and miscellaneous build- 
ings, till the place is entirely 
changed. A construction equip- 
ment most imposing has been 
provided. Order is coming out 
of chaos, and another year will 
see the arsenal again arranged 
as one of the places to see in 
Washington. 
x *k * 


There are two ways in which 
the War College can be managed. 
One is in the encouragement of 
an exclusive and intensive spirit 
by which those officers selected 
for detail are advised in effect 
that they are the salt of the army 
and the fact of a course at the 
War College gives them a place 
and a “ton” which they are to let 
no observer forget, and the other 
is that officers so selected are to 
understand that they have been 
selected as mediums for the ex- 
tension of military knowledge, 
of which the United States has 
so woful a lack. Either of these 
methods will be for the glory of 
the War College, since the first 
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will make it the desideratum of 
ambitious officers and secure its 
continuity, and the latter will 
bring to its support the good 
sense of the country. But if the 
era of good feeling with the vol- 
unteer forces of the country, of 
which there seems to be more 
than a sign at present is to be 
continued, the War College of 
the army must be busied very 
largely with the affairs of the 
volunteers, and must be a centre 
from which military information 
will flow for the benefit and en- 
couragement of the whole arms- 
bearing population. It is not an 
easy thing for an officer actively 
in command of regular forces to 
realize that the mass of military 
strength of the country lies in 
the ranks of the sometimes un- 
attractive national guard, but the 
War College must come to the 
realization at the outset of its 
studies, and will miss its most 
important function if it fails to 
study very largely for the benefit 
of the citizen soldiery. 


xk *k 


Comment is made, somewhat 
in the tone of complaint, that 
there has been no rush of militia 
officers to the infantry and caval- 
ry schools of the army for in- 
struction, with the resulting place 
of the graduated officers in the 


army list. There are many rea- 
sons for the hesitation which 
may mark the innovation at first. 
The time of militia officers is 
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seldom their own, so that without 
arrangement they may take the 
necessary time, while it is prob- 
able that there are a large num- - 
ber of militia officers who do not 
understand the provision that has 
been made. It is not likely that 
there will be an embarrassment 
in the future in securing enough 
names, but rather in taking care 
of the applicants from the militia 
who are anxious to increase 


‘their military knowledge. 


xx*k 


The new regulations for the 
army include the recognition of 
the office of the military secre- 
tary as an important fact, as it 
is generally recognized as a per- 
manent one. All correspondence 
is to go through the office of the 
military secretary, who becomes 
the centre of distribution and 
concentration of the incoming 
and outgoing administrative 
work. The importance of such 
duties in the control of details 
has always been understood, to- 
gether with the fact that it con- 
veys a considerable amount of 
real power in affairs. Recent 
changes have been made in the 
location of the offices in the De- 
partment building proper, in 
Washington, so that the general 
staff offices and those under the 
control of the military secretary 
are more conveniently grouped, 
the former having been given a 
position nearer the office of the 
Secretary of War than the corre- 
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sponding offices occupied under 
the old regime, when the offices 
of the commanding general of 
the army were as far away as 
they could be from the offices 
of the Secretary, and still remain 
on the desirable second floor. 


kkk 


Without attempting to pass on 
the merits of the case or to com- 
ment on the nature of the prob- 
lems involved, 
worth while as a matter of record 
to call attention to the case which 
was current in October of an 
army officer who desired to wed 
_a young lady in the State, con- 
fronted by an alleged wife from 
the Philippines, who opposed her 
ciaim to the consummation of 
the new alliance. But more im- 
portant than the record of what 
might be an isolated case is the 


statement of the press dispatch . 


on the subject that a large num- 
Ler of army officers were await- 
ing the outcome of the case with 
interest, as it might determine 
their own marital status. Briefly 
the allegation is that the officer 
was duly married to the lady 
from the Philippines; he, admit- 
ting that she lived with him as 
he claims in the capacity of a 
mistress, denies any binding tie. 
The statement of the dispatch is 
that a number of officers who had 
similar temporary establishments 
are awaiting to see if they will 
be legalized by the laws of the 
United States The case is yet 


it is certainly © 
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too new for comment or conclu- 
sion. If the allegation that more 
than one officer is interested in 
the outcome is true, if the case 
is as unusual as it is unfortunate, 
the matter is one solely affecting 
the welfare of the single officer 
involved, it concerns mainly that 
officer and will die out after the 
usual lapse of time. The alter- 
native suggested by the state- 
ment is a disagreeable one, and it 
is earnestly to be hoped that the 
insinuation is wholly unfounded. 


xk * 


It is. earnestly to be hoped 
that the experience of the Navy 
Department. of last year when 
bluejackets were discharged from 
the naval prison at Portsmouth, 
N. H., in the winter time without 
money and clad in white duck 
suits will not by any accident be 
repeated this winter. To insure 
that it shall not be, there ought to 
be a provision that the twenty 
dollars which is generally set 
aside to be paid to a prisoner on 
discharge shall not be diverted to 
cover indebtedness incurred while 
in the general service. It is the 
general practice to deprive naval 
prisoners of all pay except three 
dollars a month and the sum of 
twenty dollars to be paid to the 
prisoner on discharge. It very 
often happens, especially with the 
class of men who are general 
court martial prisoners that they 


| are indebted on the books of the 
' ship on which they were serving, 
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or that the expense of recapture 
and transportation, if they 
were deserters, put them in debt 
to the government. Under the 
decisions in the case the amount 
of twenty dollars saved out from 
their pay by the court martial 
sentence must be withheld to sat- 
isfy their former indebtedness so 
that in a number of cases the 
men are discharged without 
money. It has been provided 
that they shall be furnished with 
suitable clothing on discharge 
from another appropriation, 
from which the expenditure can 
legally be drawn, but this does 
not provide for the penniless con- 
dition which frequently makes 
the men a charge on the munici- 
pality at which they are dis- 
charged. There ought not be 


any process of checking which 


would deprive the discharged 
prisoners who are going out into 
the world under a handicap at 
the best outlook of the amount 
of twenty dollars which had been 
reserved for them for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to meet 
their first days after confinement. 
There appears to be no way of 
meeting the condition but by leg- 
islation which ought to be ef- 
fected at once. 


xk 


The question of the fitness of 
appointees to the military ser- 
vice of the United States has 
been the source of some scathing 
comment during the past month, 
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one daily paper which pays much 
attention to the news of the ser- 
vice condemning in no uncertain 
terms the character of some 
former appointments whose- 
weakness has been shown by re- 
cent developments. Whatever 


. may have been the fact formerly, 


there is a present and strenuous 
opinion as to the necessity of 
strict scrutiny of the character of 
appointments at the present time. 
A recent case in point in the 
Navy Department has resulted in 
the refusal of the department to 
issue a commission to an officer 
who developed unfitness subse- 
quent to his examination. 


x** 


The attack of the Russian Bal- 
tic fleet on the English fishermen 
caught everybody unguarded and 
some of the comment will be re- 
gretted on second thought. Such, 
for example, was the paralleling 
of the incident with the fact that 
some Japanese “monkeyed” with 
a shell which had been fired from 
a war vessel of the United States 
and were killed, and with some 
hasty single acts during the 
Spanish war which were prompt- 
ly checked and were without seri- 
ous results. No such episode as 
that referred to has ever occurred 
in the Navy of the United States, 
nor is it likely that such would 
occur, 

xk*k 


Nine warrant officers of the 
Navy, the largest number in the 
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history of the service, have been 
-found qualified for commissions 
and have received appointment 
to the grade of ensign. There 
are two satisfactory deductions 
from the fact; one is the con- 
clusive answer to a number of 
disagreeable things that have 
been said in times past about the 
disposition of the Navy to open 
the door of promotion to the 
enlisted man, and the other is 
the indication of the higher plane 
of the enlisted man. No one 
who knows what the enlisted ser- 
vice was even ten years ago will 
deny that such a result would 
have been impossible under even 
the most favorable legislation at 
that time, while there have been 
years, and those not remote, when 
the proposition would have been 
aimost intolerable. The fact of 
30,000 men in each year such as 
the Navy of the United States is 


now training for sea service is - 


alone ample return for the cost 
of the new navy. 


xk 


Admiral Dewey ha’s again of- 
fered his services for the com- 
mand of the combined fleets in 
the West Indian maneuvers this 
winter. This, however, is only 
the outward sign of the constant 
active service in which the ad- 
miral of the Navy is engaged. 
There is no phase of the improve- 
ment of the service which has 
not had the benefit of his active 
interest and co-operation which 
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at fhe same time is exercised so 
that there is no hint of friction 
or interference with those who 
are charged with the administra- 
tion of the details of the work of 
the Navy. 

xk * 


It is confidently anticipated by 
its frieinds, and the fact is begin- 
ning to be conceded by those who 
have been disposed to criticise, 
that the general staff system of 
the Army will be able to make a 
satisfactory showing when it 
comes to the test of Congression- 
al inquiry into the results of its 
year’s work. It was suggested 
that propositions for a consider- 
able change in details would be 
sent to Congress for this winter’s 
session, but so far these proposi- 
tions for change have not taken 
shape and the general staff has 
certainly “made good” in the in- 
crease Of the efficiency of the 
Army and in the progress of sal- 
utary improvements. The Secre- 
tary’s office has been relieved of 
the mass of detail which, with the 
Philippine problems, would have 
made the work of the position 
overwhelming, and well-founded 
statements are expected from the 
annual reports that will material- 
ly strengthen the position of the 
general staff idea as applied to 
the Army. 

xk** 


A hint is given that through 
the sensitiveness of some of the 
state authorities the reports on 
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the efficiency of the militia of the 
different states at the Manassas 
maneuvers will not be given 
more publicity than can be 
helped. One of the great sources 
of lack of development of the mi- 
litia is the lack of intelligent crit- 
icisim and the _ considerable 
amount of undeserved praise 
that is handed out to the various 
organizations. If a _ national 
guard orgariization has been able 
to present even a_ respectable 
front, an ascription of the highest 
type of soldiery ability has been 
made public and the nation has 
been thankful for small things in 
the way of the efficiency of its 
volunteers. It is a question if 
the day of usefulness of “baby- 
ing” militia has not gone by. If 
such an organization is inef- 
ficient, badly trained and officer- 


ed and ignorant of the first prin- 
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ciples of field work it is much 
better to have the fact put down 
in black and white for a mark 
from which improvement can be 
measured than to keep up the old 
farce of calling militia organi- 
zations fine bodies of troops 
when everyone knows that they 
are little more than mere tyros 
and raw recruits. 


xk 


The impending relief of Com- 
mander Frank F. Fletcher from 
the command of the torpedo sta- 
tion at Newport ought to be the 
occasion of a comment, at least, 
on the character of the work he 
has done while in command of 
the station. It has been of the 
very highest character of techni- 
cal skill and of accurate and 
painstaking study and develop- 
ment of torpedo questions. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or 
only entertaining; in short, any liter- 
ary flotsam and jetsam likely to in- 
terest our subscribers. 


———— 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM BRAD- 
FORD. 


William Bradford, from whom De- 
borah Sampson was descended in a 
direct line, was the second Governor 
of the Plymouth Colony. He came 
over in the Mayflower in 1620, and 
was one of the most learned men of 


his day and generation. He under- 
stood not only English in its then 
purity, but Dutch, French, Latin, 


Greek and Hebrew as well. He fol- - 


lowed the Rev. John Robinson, with 
his congregation of Puritans, to Am- 
sterdam in 1608, thence to Leyden, 
and then on to our cold New Eng- 
land rock-bound coast, in the depths 
of one of the hardest winters ever 
known, made memorable by the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. It is said that 
for an unselfish public spirit, for no- 
bleness of character, Governor Wil- 
liam Bradford had no superior, The 
first of these qualities descended in a 
remarkable degree to Deborah Samp- 
son, whose mother was the daughter 
of Elisha Bradford and Bathsheba 
Le Broche, a French lady of good 
extraction and fine accomplishments. 
And there was the best blood of the 
Old Colony in Deborah’s veins—the 
blood of Miles Standish, John Alden, 


and Peter Hobart, the founder of 
Hingham, who was one of the few 
men of that day to face Governor 
John Winthrop. Deborah was born 
in Plympton in 1760, and after the 
death of her parents, who were poor, 
—her father having accumulated and 
lost his property,—she was bound to 
a Deacon Benjamin Thomas, of Mid- 
dleborough, from ten until she was 
eighteen years of age, as was the cus- 
tom of those days. She gave her- 
self a fair education during the term 
of her service, and afterward taught 
in the town schools of her neighbor- 
hood two terms, earning enough to 
buy cloth, from which she fashioned 
a suit of man’s clothing, and at the 
age of twenty-one, under a patriotic 
enthusiasm, she enlisted as a private 
soldier in the Fourth Massachusetts 
Regiment, in which and another she 
served for about eighteen months, 
enduring all the privations to which 
the soldiers of the Continental army 
were subjected, without a murmur of 
complaint. Her enlistment was for 
three years, but the war ended before 
the term expired. She was of regu- 
lar, but not beautiful features, was 
five feet seven inches in stature, had 
hazel eyes, which were inclined to 
blue in color, and were lively and 
penetrating. Her complexion was 
fair and clear, her aspect amiable 
and serene, though somewhat mas- 
culine.. Her limbs were well propor- 
tioned, her.movements quick and full 
of power, and her position erect, as 
became a soldier. Her voice was 
agreeable, and her speech deliberate 
and firm. So Deborah Sampson, the 
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virtuous maiden, threw off her fem- 
inine habiliments to become Robert 
Shurtleff, a soldier of the Revolution. 

Those ladies who saw her in her 
military attire considered her hand- 
some, and several instances are on 
record where they were deeply smit- 
ten with her good looks.- Being of 
delicate mould as compared with the 
generality of her companions, and 
having no beard she was called the 
“smock-faced boy” and “Molly;” but 
her sex was never discovered while 
she remained on duty. She was 
courageous, fond of adventure, es- 
pecially under difficulties; possessed 
of great self-control] and a strong, re- 
solute will, and, as a soldier, ex- 
hibited alertness, fortitude and valor. 
There was not a trace of cowardice 
in her composition. She went where 
any of her comrades dared to go; 
and it is said, that on the many 
scouting parties to which she was 
ordered she always rode forward 
nearer the enemy than any of her 
comrades veutured, 

On one occasion, on a scouting par- 
ty, the enemy were met in an over- 
whelming force, and Deborah and 
her comrades were obliged to aban- 
don their horses and run across a 
swamp for dear life. She then show- 
ed herseif to be as fleet as a gazelle, 
bounding through the swamp many 
rods ahead of her companions, It 
was thought from this escape that no 
man in the army could outrun her. 
She went through: two campaigns 
without the discovery of her sex, 
showing her to have been possessed 
of not only strict moral principle, but 
the high qualities of firmness, reso- 
lution, self-control] and perseverance. 
She was never found in liquor—a vice 
sO common in all armies, and to 
crown her service no stain of any 
kind was ever found on the character 
of this noble-hearted woman. 

The story of this revolutionary 
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heroine was revived about 1837, in 
consequence of a petition having 
been, about that time, presented to 
Congress, praying that the pension, 
granted to her during her life, might 
be continued to her husband, Ben- 
jamin Gannett; but he did not live 
to enjoy it. 

The adventures of this heroine 
of the Continental army were pub- 
lished about the yar 1798, and had a 
great run. Four or five years after- 
ward she made her appearance on the 
stage of the Federal Street Theatre, 
Boston, and delivered her narrative 
to three or four successive audiences. 
This was done in female costume. 
The recitation was succeeded by a 
sort of spectacle, gotten up expressly 
for the purpose, in which she appear- 
ed in the dress of a soldier, (it was 
the uniform of the Winslow Blues,) 
a well-known volunteer company of 
that day and exhibited her skill in 
the manual exercise, and other feats 
adapted to the character. The pro- 
ceeds of one night of the performance 
were allowed for her benefit. 

Her story would be incomplete, if 
it were not stated to her credit that 
she received, in 1786, a certificate 
from Col. Henry Jackson, that Rob- 
ert Shurtleff was a soldier in his 
regiment of the Continental army, 
enlisted from the town of Uxbridge, 
in Massachusetts, and that he had 
the confidence of his officers and did 
his duty as a faithful and good 
soldier, and was honorably discharged 
from the army of the United States. 
This Col. Jackson was the friend of 
Gen. Henry Knox, the first Secretary 
of War under Washington, and was 
afterward entrusted by the general 
government with the superintending 
of the building of the Frigate Con- 
stitution at the North End, best 
known as “Old Ironsides,” a name 
which has been immortalized by our 
poet, Holmes, 
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Deborah Sampson, or _ Robert 
Shurtleff, was a volunteer in several 
hazardous enterprises. On her re- 
covery from her severe illness, after 
quitting the army, she became inti- 
mate in the families of Washington 
and other distinguished officers of the 
Revolution. Massachusetts paid her 
wages in full and added a consider- 
able bounty. She returned home in 
regimentals, but soon after, she re- 
sumed the clothes of her sex, and 
married, and reared a family of three 
children. She was a tender mother, 
a kind and exemplary neighbor and a 
friend of her country. 

In a skirmish near Tarrytown, she 
received a sabre cut on the temple, 
and four months later she was shot 
through the shoulder. During an- 
other campaign she received a third 
wound and was seized with brain 
fever and sent to the hospital in Phil- 
adelphia. Dr. Binney, the surgeon, 
discovered her sex, took her to his 
home, and on her recovery, disclosed 
the facts to the captain of her com- 
pany, who sent her with a letter to 
Gen. Washington. The commander- 
in-chief gave her a discharge, with 
a note of good advice and a purse of 
money. 

During Washington’s administra- 
tion she was invited-to the Capital, 
and Congress, which was then in ses- 
sion, voted her a pension and a grant 
of land. 

There is much more in the army 
life of Deborah Sampson which is 
romantic, such as many well recorded 
feats when she was on these same 
scouting parties in which she main- 
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tained the character of a brave sol- 
dier; let us leave that portion of 
her history and think of her réputa- 
tion as a fond wife and mother, who 
fulfilled these duties acceptably to 
her family and friends for a period 
of nearly thirty years. She died in 
1827, the only instance, it is believed, 
on record in which a young woman 
donned male habiliments and fought 
side by side of those of the rougher 
sex, for the freedom of these down 
trodden colonies. 


COMFORTABLE CAMPING. 


“Hints About Camping.” is the title 
of an excellent little pamphlet issued 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway. It 
is small and handy, full of informa- 
tion. It tells the novice what to take 
with him when he starts for the 
woods and how to prepare for his 
expedition. Practical experience dic- 
tates the advice given. 

There is given a careful list of 
stores to be taken, a number of sim- 
ple receipts for the cooking of birds ° 
and fish in the woods, and a few 
directions for the preservation of 
skins and heads until a taxidermist 
can be reached. Careful study of 
the “Hints” will save many annoying 
mistakes, and that there may be no 
excuse for neglecting the advice, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
distributes the book free through its 
agents or on application to its Ad- 
vertising Agent, Windsor Station, 
Montreal. 

E. V. Skinner, A. T. M.. 458 
Broadway, New York. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Great Captains: Napoleon. A His- 
tory of the Art of War, from 
the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution to the end of the eighteenth 
Century. Theodore Ayrault Dodge. 
In four volumes. Vols. I. and II. 
Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1904. 


Colonel Dodge’s splendid series of 
military works entitled Great Captains 
is practically a history of the art of 
war as exemplified by the campaigns 
of the great strategist. The lives of 
Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, and 
Gustavus Adolphus have already ap- 
peared from the pen of this able 
writer, and in proper order that of 
Frederick the Great would naturally 
follow; but, although that life is 
completed and ready for the press, 
the author has preferred to await 
the completion .of the important 
works on that great leader now being 
published by the General Staff of the 
German Army, and has taken up the 
next great strategist, Napoleon. 

The two volumes before us open 
with the state of the art of war at 
the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion, and after an account of the 
Revolutionary Wars, take up the life 
of the great Corsican and carry the 
history through Eylan and Friedland. 

The first two chapters make the 
reader acquainted with the condition 
of Army organization, tactics and ad- 
ministration towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and the three fol- 
lowing describe the wars of the 
French Revolution in considerable 
detail. The reader is thus placed 
in a position to fully comprehend 





the conditions that faced Napoleon at 
the opening of his career. 

Since the series of works, of which 
this life of Napoleon forms a part, 
are designed to constitute a history 
of the art of war, the present volumes 
deal only with the military life of the 
great strategist, but in that field it is 
without a rival. Moreover, in the 
words of the author, “more space has 
been given to the strategic operations 
of Napoleon than to the grand-tac- 
tics of his battles. Wonderful as the 
latter were, the strategic marches 
were yet more so. They are not in 
most histories so amply treated, 
whereas the keynote of Napoleon’s 
successes was that his strategy so 
led up to battle that victory became 
decisive.” 

A generous supply of maps and 
charts of theatres of war and bat- 
tles facilitates the reading of ac- 
counts of military operations, and the 
numerous illustrations of uniforms 
and arms illustrate the subject in suck 
a manner that the picture presented 
is full and complete in all details. 
A further charm is added by the 
portraits of marshals and generals 
celebrated at that time, scattered 
throughout the volumes. 

Finally, the author has added still 
more to the interest and accuracy of 
his descriptions by visiting most of 


the battlefields in person. 


In spite of the many works which 
have been written on this remarkable 
man, the present one has a distinct 
reason for. its existence, inasmuch 
as none other has considered his 
campaigns in the light of the develop- 
ments in the art of war, or the his- 
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tory of that art as illustrated and 
exemplified by his life and campaigns. 
The work is, in reality, an account 
of the progress effected in the mili- 
tary art from the beginning of the 
French Revolution through the eigh- 
teenth century, and well into the 
nineteenth, marking the beginnings 
of the modern system of conducting 
war, and reaching its zenith, of 
course, in Napoleon’s greatest cam- 
paigns. 

The author’s style of writing is 
very simple, but always clear and 
to the point. A short extract, taken 
from the account of the battle of 
Jena, will suffice to illustrate this: 

“Davont saw that the key of the 
position now was at the heights near 
Eckartsberg, for to gain these would 
strategically cut the Prussians off 
from any approach to the Freiburg 
road, as well as tactically turn their 


left ; and Gudin’s division was hurried 


thither by way of Tangwitz, while 
Friant marched via Lisdorf on the 
same point. Nothing could now re- 
sist the fervor of the French; Mol- 
lendorf, wounded, turned over the 
command to Kalkrenth; but the Prus- 
sian divisions could not stay Davont, 
determined to have the Eckartsberg 
heights. Since one o’clock the Prus- 
sians had been yielding ground 
through Poppel and Tangwitz, on 
their reserves at Gernstadt; the 
French followed hard upon. Kal- 
krenth, in command of the second 
division of the reserve, had not yet 
been put in, and though Blucher’s 
cavalry and the heavy horse had 
been driven back, this enterprising 
soldier was still full of fight, and the 
two generals proposed to renew the 
attack with all the forces at hand. 
But as no news ran in from Hohen- 
lohe and Ruchel, the king deemed it 
wiser to fall back on his, he hoped, 
uninjured divisions of the right, so 
as to renew the battle in one body 
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on the morrow. Kalkrenth was 
therefore ordered to about face, and 
started back towards Weimar. 

“The French victory was complete. 
No praise is too high for Davont’s 
intelligence and courage. Every brig- 
ade and battery of the French troops 
had been skillfully put in. A battery 
of howitzers now took position at 
Bendorf and began to throw shells 
into Auerstadt, which soon took fire 
and added to the Prussian difficul- 
ties, and their main army was shortly 
hurrying to the rear towards and be- 
yond Auerstadt; and only at the 
Erns brook did Davont cease his pur- 
suit, about 5 P. M.” 

The two volumes above referred to, 
the only part of four volumes thus 
far issued, are provided with a good 
index, which makes them complete 
as far as they go. 

The volumes are well printed, in 
large, clear type, on excellent paper, 
and are substantially and neatly 
bound. The maps and battle plans 
are quite adequate, and the illustra- 
tions are both interesting and artistic, 


‘and lend an added charm to the text. 


This work, like its predecessors in 
the series of Great Captains, will take 
its place as an authority on the his- 
tory of the art of war in the time it 
covers; no other work covers the 
period from the same viewpoint. It 
should be studied carefully by all 
military men, since this period marks 
the beginning of the modern era in 
the art of troop leading or of strategy, 
and it will be found of immense in- 
terest and value to the general read- 
er, since it embodies general as well 
as purely military history. J. P. W. 


Exterior Ballistics. By R. Alger, 
Professor of Mathematics, U. S. 
Navy. The Friedenwald Company: 
Baltimore, Md. 1901. Pp. 166. 
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Professor Alger has been a recog- 
nized authority on naval ordnance 
and gun construction (as well as bal- 
listics) for a number of years, and 
portions of his new work (Accuracy 
and Probability of Gun-Fire, for ex- 
ample) have already appeared in pro- 
fessional periodicals. Nevertheless, 
the present work is quite new in 
most respects, and its fourteen chap- 
ters form a compact and logically 
connected treatise of practical utility, 
and one completely up to the times. 

The first chapter contains defini- 
tions and the theoretical trajectory 
(that is, omitting air resistance), with 
illustrative examples. 

The definitions are clear, concise 
and accurate—indeed, they are per- 
fect models in their way—and have 
been adopted in official works on the 
subject; and the examples are prac- 
tical and interesting. 

The second chapter discusses the 
resistance of the air, and includes the 
results of Mayeoski, modified and ex- 
tended to higher velocities by 
Zaboudski. 

Succeeding chapters consider the 
equation of the trajectory in air, the 
computation and use of ballistic tables, 
Siacci’s method, ballistic problems, 
drift and the theory of sights, the 
effect of variations of initial velocity, 
angle of departure or ballistic coeffi- 
cient upon the range, the effect of 
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wind, of motion of the target and of 
motion of the gun, range tables, and 
the accuracy and probability of gun- 
fire. 

In the appended Ballistic Tables 
the values of the space, time, alti- 
tude and inclination integrals are 
taken from Colonel James M. Ingall’s 
tables. High angle fire is not treated 
of, for the reason that it has no appli- 
cation at present in naval practice, 
and is not liable to have in the near 
future, 

There are over 200 examples 
offered for solution, and nearly all 
are based on actual firings, so that 
they are exceedingly practical. 

The entire work constitutes a con- 
cise and valuable treatise, and is well 
worthy of careful study by the artil- 
lery officers of the army, as well as 
by the navy. Although written pri- 
marily for the U. S. Naval Acade- 
my, its general utility is sufficient to 
warrant a more extended field of ap- 
plication. While its general value is 
thus indicated, however,’ it should be 
remarked that certain portions of the 
work are unique; for example, the 
chapters on the Accuracy and Proba- 
bility of Gun-Fire constitute the most 
accurate and thorough treatise on the 
subject known to us. 

The work is well printed and neatly 
bound, and forms a handy manual for 
practical use. J.P. W. 
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ARTHUR BURTIS, Rear-Admiral, U. S. N. 


Born New York, and appointed as- 
sistant paymaster from that State by 
Mr. Lincoln in 1862; his grandfather, 
Arthur Burtis, was an Alderman of 
the City of New York from 1813 to 
1819; his great-grandfather and great- 
great-grandfather both served in the 
Revolutionary War; his father was 
the Rev. Arthur Burtis, D.D., an emi- 
nent clergyman of Buffalo, N. Y.; his 
first orders were to duty under Ad- 
miral Farragut in the Sagamore, but 
on the way there in the supply steam- 
er Rhode Island contracted yellow 
fever, and he was sent north; upon 
recovering was ordered to the Con- 
necticut, employed in convoying the 
California steamers through the Car- 
ibbean Sea; the Connecticut, of North 
Atlantic Blocking Squadron, was next 
on the blockade, capturing four noted 
blockade-runners; also caused the de- 
struction of four more, in the course 
of which duty she was engaged with 
Fort Fisher; from 1864 to 1866 was at- 
tached to the Muscoota, of the Gulf 
Squadron; while in the Muscoota, he 
was promoted to paymaster, May 4, 
1866; from 1867 to 1869 stationed at 
League Island; from 1870 to 1873 was 
attached to the Brooklyn, which ship 
brought the body of Admiral Farra- 
gut from Portsmouth, N. H., to New 
York, and then went for a cruise in 
European waters—part of the three 
years’ cruise on the Brooklyn he was 
the Fleet Paymaster of the European 
Fleet. Upon his return home, after 
service at the Bureau of Provisions 
and Clothing, Navy Department, 1873, 
he became inspector of provisions and 
clothing at the navy yard, Philadel- 
phia, from 1874 to 1877; most of the 
time he had the additional duty of 
paymaster of the receiving-ship St. 
Louis; in 1878 he was a member of 
the board of Examiners; again ordered 
to League Island, but after about a 
year’s service there went to the prac- 
tice-ship Constellation for her summer 
cruise with the cadets of the Naval 
Academy. After this he was for some 
time on special duty at navy pay of- 
fice, New York; from 1883 to 1886 he 
was attached to the Galena, of the 
North Atlantic Squadron; the Galena 
was at Aspinwall in the spring of 1885; 
during the rebellion on the Isthmus, 
and when that city was burned, the 
officers and crew of the ship pre- 





vented much destruction of property 
and loss of life; the Galena also seized 
at St. Andrew’s Island the filibuster- 
ing steamer City of Mexico in Febru- 
ary, 1886. From June, 1886, to May, 
1889, was the paymaster of the navy 
yard, New York; he next went to the 
Vermont, receiving-ship at New York, 
and in January, 1890, was ordered as 
fleet paymaster of the Pacific Squad- 
ron in the flag-ship Charleston. The 
Charleston brought King Kalakau 
from the Sandwich Island to Califor- 
nia, and took his remains back to 
Honolulu in January, 1891; from the 
Charleston he was transferred to the 
flag-ship San Francisco, March 31, 
1891; the San Francisco was in Chili 
during the revolution in 1891, and in 
Valparaiso when Balmaceda’s army 
was defeated and the Congressional 
forces captured that city, Aug. 28, 
1891; was promoted to pay inspector, 
Sept. 21, 1891; was detached from the 
flagship San Francisco, Jan. 30, 1892; 
Navy Yard, New York, December, 
1892-95; settling accounts, member 
Board of Inspection and Survey, Jan., 
1896-97; U. S. S. New York, fleet pay- 
master, July, 1897, North Atlantic Sta- 
tion. The New York was at Tortugas 
when the Maine was destroyed in Ha- 
vana, Feb. 15, 1898; captured the 
Spanish steamer Pedro, April 22, 1898, 
and later several other prizes; action 
with the Matanzas batteries, April 27, 
1898; engagements, San Juan, Porto 
Rico, May 12, 1898; engagements, San- 
tiago de Cuba, June 6, 1898; action, 
Santiago, June 16, 1898; action, Agua- 
dores, Cuba, July 1, 1898; action, San- 
tiago, July 2, 1898; action with Cer- 
vera’s fleet, July 3, 1898; promoted to 
pay director, May 5, 1898; detached 
from the New York, July 3, 1899; in 
charge of Navy Pay Office, Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 30, 1899-1902; Navy Pay 
Office, New York, 1902; retired, Nov. 
21, 1902, with rank of rear admiral; 
received the honorary degree of A.M. 
from Hobart College; member of the 
Saint Nicholas Society, of New York, 
the Holland Society, of New York, 
the Sons of the American Revolution, 
the Kappa Alpha Society, the Saint 
Nicholas Club, of New York, the 
Union Club, of New York, the Council 
of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion, Address, care Brown, Shipley 
& Co., Bankers, London, Eng. 








